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Note. 


HE COUNCIL of Supervisors was organized in May, 1901. It has for 

ap its chief function the critical discussion of questions immediately con- 

cerned with the advancement of the Manual Arts of Drawing, Design 

and Constructive Work in the public schools. Its active membership is 

limited to forty. Each active member is expected to contribute, by article or 
discussion, to the program of the Annual Meeting. 

Articles are discussed but not read at the meetings. When necessary 
they are illustrated by exhibitions of work. All papers for discussion are 
published in advance in the Year Book of the Council. 

Admission to the Council is to be secured by election to associate mem- 
bership. ‘The number of associate members is limited toone hundred. From 
this number the active members are elected. 

The name of each applicant for associate membership must be proposed 
and seconded by two active members of the Council to whom the applicant is 
known. ‘To insure consideration by the Executive Committee at the Annual 
Meeting, in December of each year, all applications should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Council by November first. 

The Year Book of the Council is not an expression of the judgment of 
the organization ; the opinions of its contributors are individual opinions. ~ It 
is a consideration of various problems for which solutions have been sought, 
and as such is offered at the Annual Meeting of the Society for critical discus- 
sion, 
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Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME, 
HE name of this organization shall be “The Council of Supervisors of 


of Manual Arts.” 


ARTICLE II. 


PURPOSE. 


The purpose of the Council shall be the advancement of the Arts of 
Drawing, Design and Constructive Work in public education and the cultiva- 
tion of a strong professional spirit among those charged with the supervision 
of these branches in the public schools. 


ARTICLE III. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. The Council shall be composed of Active and Associate 
members. 

Section 2, Associate members shall consist of those actively engaged in 
the supervision of the Manual Arts in cities, towns, colleges, normal and high 
schools, who are elected tosuch membership on nomination by the Executive 
Committee. 

The number of associate members shall be limited to one hundred. 

They shall be entitled to be present at the Annual Meeting and to receive 
the Year Book of the Council; but shall not be entitled to the privileges of 
the floor. 


Section 3. Active members shall consist of those associate members who 
are elected to active membership on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

The number of active members shall be limited to forty. They alone 
shall be entitled to vote and to hold office. 

Section 4. Candidates for active or associate membership shall be 
elected by ballot at the regular meetings of the Council. Negative votes 
amounting to one-fourth of those cast shall reject a candidate, but any candi- 
date rejected may be again proposed after a lapse of one year. 

Section 5. The name of a candidate shall be voted upon only after an 
application in writing, endorsed by two members of the Council, has been re- 
ported: upon favorably by the Executive Committee. The proceedings of the 
Executive Committee, acting as a Committee on Membership, shall be secret, 
and its members shall not be questioned in regard thereto. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS, 


Section 1. The officers of the Council shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Treasurer and a Secretary. These officers, together with three 
(3) other members, shall constitute the Executive Committee, all to be elected 
at the Annual Meeting by a majority vote of the active members present. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected so serve one year, and shall hold 
office until their successors are elected. 

Section 3. All officers and members of the Executive Committee shall 
be nominated by a Committee on Nomination, consisting of three members. 
The members of this committee shall be elected at large by the Club on the 
first day of each Annual Meeting, and shall report before the close of such 
meeting. 


ARTICLE V. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be those commonly prescribed. The Treasurer shall disburse 
the funds of the Council, in payment of its obligations, upon order of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee or a Committee on Audit appointed by the President from 
among its members. 


Section 2, The Executive Committee shall carry out the purposes of the 
Council, arrange places and programs of meetings, and shall transact such 
other business as may arise between regular meetings. Five members shall 
constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee. The President of the Coun- 
cil shall be ex-officio, the Chairman of the Executive Committee and of its sub- 
committees. The President shall appoint two members of the Executive 
Committee to act as Committee on Publication of the Year-Book of the 
Council. 


ARTICLE VI. 


QUORUM. 


A quorum for the transaction of the business of the Council shall consist 
of fifteen active members. 


ARTICLE VII. 


BY-LAWS AND AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. By-laws consistent with the Constitution may be adopted by a 
two-thirds vote of the active members present at any regular meeting. 

Section 2. The Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present, provided that printed or 
written notice of the proposed change has been mailed to each member of the 
club at least five days before the meeting at which it is to be acted upon. 
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By-Laws. 


ARTICLE I. 
MEETINGS. 


So. 1. The Annual Meeting of the Council shall be held on the 
first Friday in December and on the Saturday thereafter. 

Section 2. The program shall be prepared and announced by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on or before the first day of April preceding the Annual 
Meeting. 

Each active member shall be invited to participate at each meeting, 
either in the preparation or discussion of the papers of the program. 

Section 3. All papers prepared for discussion shall be placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Publication on or before September 1st. 

Section 4. On or before November 1st the Committee on Publication 
shall edit, print and forward to each member the papers to be discussed at the 
Annual Meeting. No paper shall exceed 4000 words in length. 

Section 5. At the Annual meetings the time allowed each speaker as- 
signed on the program to discussion shall be seven minutes. Not more than 
three members shall be so assigned. 

The time allowed each speaker in free discussion shall be two minutes. 

The time allowed the writer of the paper in closing discussion shall be 
hve minutes. 


ARTICLE II. 
FEES AND DUES. 


Section 1. Each associate member shall pay five dollars initiation fee 
and two dollars annual dues, such payment to be made within thirty days 
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after notice in writing of election. In default of such payment, the name of 
such member-elect shall be dropped from the roll of associate members. 

Section 2. Each active member shall pay five dollars as an initiation fee 
as active member and five dollars annual dues, such payment to be made 
within thirty days after notice in writing of election. In default of such pay- 
ment the name of such active member-elect shall be dropped from the roll of 
active members. 

Section 3. Annual dues shall become payable one month before the An 
nual Meeting.. If not paid within thirty days after such meeting the name of 
the member in arrears shall be dropped from the roll of membership. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Section 1. The dues paid annually by each active member shall entitle 
such member to two (2) copies of the Year-Book for the ensuing year. 


Section 2. The dues paid annually by each associate member shall en- 
title such member to one (1) copy of the Year-Book for the ensuing year. 


Section 3. Active and associate members elected subsequent to the or- 
ganization of the Council shall be entitled to purchase, at two dollars per vol- 
ume, one copy of each previous issue of the Year-Book which they have not, 
as members, already received. 

Section 4. Except as noted in the previous sections of this article, the 
price of the Year-Book, to members and all others, shall be three (3) dollars. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The following shall be the order of business at Annual Meetings of the 
Council: 
Call to order by the Chair. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of new members. 
Election of nominating committee. 
Discussion of published transactions. 
Open discussion — Good of the Council. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE V. 


These By-laws may be suspended or changed at any regular meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the active members present. 
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Program. 
Second, Annual Meeting, New York, December 5th and 6th, 1902. 


Friday, December 5th. 


“MORNING SESSION. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 

ELECTION OF NEw MEMBERS. 

ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

Discussion.—Led by JAMEs Hatt, on Mr. BATCHELDER’S paper— 


‘* Color in the Elementary Grades.’’ 


Discussion.—Led by Miss ExizapetH PERRY, on Mr Epwarps’ 


paper — ‘‘ Ultimate Aims in Design.’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by JAmEs P. Haney, on Mr. McALL’s paper — 


‘* Some High School Courses in Drawing.’’ 


Discussion.—Led by FREpERIC L. BuRNHAM, on Miss CREMINS’ 


paper — ‘‘An Outline for the Study of Manual Arts.’’ 


Discussion-—Led by CARLETON C. McALL, on Miss PIERCE’S 


paper — ‘‘ The Year’s Progress in the Manual Arts.’’ 


Discussion.—Led by Wixttis B. ANTHONY, on Miss PERRy’s 
paper —‘‘A Working Library for the Supervisor of Manua 


Arts.”’ 


EVENING SESSION. 


Rounpb-TABLeE.—Subject.—‘‘ The Applied Arts in Elementary and 
High Schools.’’ Discussion led by Victor I. SHINN. 


If 


Saturday, December 6th. 


MORNING SESSION. 
Discussion.—Led by Miss JuLt1a Cremins, on Mr. WHITNEY’S 
paper — “‘ Illustrative Drawing.”’ 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. FREDERIC WHITNEY, on Mr. BAILEy’s 


paper — ‘‘ Pictorial Composition.”’ 


Discussion.—Led by Miss Louise PIERCE, on Miss DEARBORN’S 


paper — ‘‘ The Uses of Pictures as Illustrations in Elementary 
Schools.”’ 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. THEODORE M. Di1Ltoway, on Miss 
WARNER’S paper — ‘‘ The Study of Pictures in High and Nor- 


mal Schools.”’ 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Discussion.—Led by Miss Lit~t1an M. DEARBORN, on Mr. 


ANTHONY’S paper — ‘‘ Plant Drawing as a Mental Discipline.’’ 


Discussion.—Led by Miss ANNETTE J. WARNER, on Dr. HANEY’sS 


paper — ‘‘ The Relation of the Manual Arts to the Curiculum.’ 
Discussion.—‘‘ Good of the Council.”’ 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
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Color in the Elementary Grades. 


ERNEST ALLAN BATCHELDER. 


3 OT long ago we were mof€ Or less complacent over our color 
N instruction in the schools. It was satisfactorily demon- 
strated that color was a subject that could be taught. With 
colored papers and classifications of harmonies certain lines of work 
seemed so logical that the difficulties in the instruction seemed to 
disappear. 

But there has come a feeling that the final word on the subject 
has not been said. Persistent workers have reached conclusions at 
variance with the established order of things in their search for a 
color system that will be true to nature and true to art, yet sufficiently 
simple and comprehensive to be practical in its application to the 
public schools. 

At present the work may be said to be in a transitional stage, but 
good alone can come from the present investigations and experi- 
ments. 

The present discussion is a continuation of that presented in the 
Year Book of 1901. In that paper two major points were presented : 
First, that a color system must have, as a backbone, a scale of neu- 
tral values from black to white; second, that the colors must bear 
such definite relations to this scale that we shall secure “equal inter- 
vals of equal contrasts.” 

Unfortunately, for sake of clearness, it is necessary to refer to 
color here as if it were chiefly dependent upon a T-square and tri- 
angles and a varied assortment of lines, figures and letters. It leads 
one again and again to the assertion that a color chart is like a care- 
fully tuned instrument; if we are mechanics we shall look upon the 
instrument as a clever bit of mechanism, and will teach the subject 
accordingly ; but if we are musicians we shall think less of the me- 
chanical features, even though we recognize their necessity, and will 
resort to study, practice and experiment to get control of the music. 
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BATCHELDER 


There are certain color terms that must be defined before we 
proceed to use them. 

1. ToNE is a general name. Any note in the system is a tone. 
Hence tone includes two things. 

2. NEUTRALS, comprising the (vertical) scale from black to 
white. | 

3. CoLors, comprising all other notes in the eysiem A neu- 
tral has one quality. 

4. VALUE refers to the position of a neutral, as henween black 
and white, as light, dark, etc. Each color has three qualities. 

5. VALUE (color-value), which refers to its vertical relation to 
the neutral scale. Tints are the lighter values; shades are the 
darker values. 

6. INTENSITY is the movement of a color away from the line of 
neutrals, horizontally. The most intense colors are those furthest 
removed from the neutral scale. 

7. NEUTRALITY is the movement of a color toward the line of 
neutrals. The nearer a color approaches the neutral scale the less in- 
tense it appears. 

8. SpEcTRUM CoLors are R, O, Y, G, B, V. 

_g. Hues are the results obtained by mixing two neighbors of 
the spectrum scale. 

Let us assume that we have for schoolroom work a box of 
seven colors, Alizaim Crimson, Orange, Gamboge, New Green, 
New Blue, Violet, Charcoal Gray. Color mixture presents so many 
difficulties that the use of three primary colors only is not advisable. 

Every teacher should know by experiment what will result 
when any two or three of the spectrum colors are mixed. Few in- 
structors, even among those who have had experience in the use of 
water colors, really know how to obtain a definite variation of a 
given color. It is readily seen that R-O mixed will give RO; or 
that B-V mixed will give BV. A single experiment may also 


demonstrate the-act that water added to a color serves to lighten 
it, owing to the white paper that shows through. ‘Then how shall 


we darken a color? How shall we obtain a neutral color? Logic 
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BATCHELDER 


says add black, or add gray! But experience contradicts, and 
proves that the addition of black or gray paint changes the hue as 
well as the value of the color. So we must resort, in both cases, 
to the mixture of complimentaries—tempered with a generous 
amount of judgment that experience alone can give. To make a 
dark red, for instance, that will fit exactly into its proper place in a 
scale, neither too dark nor too light, nor too intense, nor too neutral, 
and that shall not trespass upon RO above, nor upon RV below — is 
a problem that can be solved by experience alone. Rules are of no 
avail, except in a general sense. If color instruction is to be definite, 
then it is necessary that a supervisor, whatever “system” he may 
use, shall have examples zz color to serve as standards for the guid- 
ance of both teachers and children. ‘This requires an immense 
amount of work; but if water color is the medium to be used in color 
instruction, the examples that serve as guides should be done in that 
medium. Dependence should not be placed entirely upon colors 
printed on paper, in a different medium and under different condi- 
tions from those in which we are working. 

Now let us briefly outline a few steps that seem advisable in 
color work, a continuation of the suggestions offered last year. The 
aim is to relate the work from grade to grade, sothat each successive 
grade will receive moré and more definite ideas in the observation 
and application of color. 

The spectrum is the first step (Plate 1,1). The names of the 
colors, their order and their approximate equivalents in water color 
should be gained. Such terms as value, intensity, neutrality, har- 
mony, are unheard of and undreamed of for years to come. As a 
result of this work there should be sheets showing the individual 
spectrum colors, a sheet showing an approximate spectrum with col- 
ors in proper order, and, to be sure that we have begun to observe, 
collective illustrations should be started. 

The next step (2) is the mixture of “neighbors” to gain inter- 
mediates, or hues. As a result of this step we should have sheets in 
which the color groups have been mixed, as R-RO-O, etc. These 
mixtures, being simpler, should precede the use of lights and 
darks. 
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It is not the intention to offer suggestions as to the definite ap- 
plication of each step, for the reason that the consideration of color 
should enter into every possible line of school work. Care should 
be taken to avoid working with color as if it were something abstract. 
It is always dangerous for a subject to evince a tendency to isolate 
itself. No step should be taken without its definite record of ob- 
servation and application. 

The spectrum colors in dark and light (of the system) may 
come next. (3). Weare going totry to match certain notes, alr 
done by the teacher, of sufficient size to be seen acros* 

We will make divisions into groups of three, ig 


UM R- 
R. 
Dv RR: 

The first effort is to obtain a clear, strong red of the same value 
as the example before the class. Then try for the light red, and the 
dark red last. This brings us to the mixture of complementaries. 
Of course it is easier to get dark red by adding black to red; but if 
we are going to teach something that will not have to be unlearned 
in later years let us begin rightly. The instructions in mixing should 
be definite, and by practice the three complementary pairs, R-G, 
O-B, Y-V, may be fixed in mind. 

The scale of neutrals, or “ladder of values,” may come in for at- 
tention now. Here is a jolly good game for the child: 


WHITE 
? 


BLACK 


The notes in the top row are white; those in the bottom row are 
black ; the ones in the middle row are grays; but only one of. them 
represents the half-way step between black and white. The others 
are all wrong. Can we find the right one? Then, with the right 
one as a guide, let us try for the middle neutral with the charcoal 
gray paint. A similar test may be used for the scale of five 
neutrals. 
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The question of harmony also enters here. Various combina- 
tions of color have resulted up to the present, but harmony, as such, 
has not been seriously thought of. The simplest, safest, and always 
reliable harmony of a dominant tone should come first — and linger 
always. Many who care about color would feel a sense of relief if 
«here were a wider recognition of the unpretentious virtues of a dom- 

ant harmony. 
_ One of the valuable applications of color work is the matter of 
dress.’ gee sheets, or sheets printed in outline, may be 
uto 4 o¢ted from fashion plates, and issued to the pupils to be col- 
ed not with the notion of making a pretty picture, but as a 
ous effort to aid in the cultivation of good taste. This is better 
wu ulling circles and squares with color washes. As the work ad- 
ances such instruction may be supplemented by samples of dress 
goods brought by children, or obtained by the teacher from stores, or 
from the print, gingham and woolen mills. Experience proves that 
men can be found who will gladly furnish samples for such pur- 

poses. 

Thus far the children have not been asked to think of the rela- 
tive values of tones. In mixing colors they have had similar colors 
to serve as a guide. In making a dark blue, for instance, they have 
been asked to make a blue that will be just as dark as the blue be- 
fore them; they have not attempted to make a blue that will be just 
as dark, relatively, as a given value of red, or green, or gray — quite 
a different thing. Let us see now if we can match values when the 
tones are different. This step is harder. 

As a help we might try a music lesson. Here is a scale 


SUP < 


of five neutral values, made on a large sheet of white paper, so that 
all the class may see. Here are many “notes,” circles or squares of 
yellows, greens, blues, etc., of different values. Let us each see if 
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we can place a given note so that it will be in tune properly related 
to the scale of neutrals. Then later the two groups warm and cool 
may serve as an additional test. 

One is inclined to ask a question here as to how much of this 
scaling shall be attempted? It is impossible to aim at the completion 
of a color scale; that is a task requiring hours of work and a 
discriminating judgment that constant practice alone will give. The 
scale is a system of tone relations. No more abstract color work 
should be done than will enable a pupil to understand those tone rela- 
tions, that he may observe them on the one hand and apply them on 
the other. ; In asserting that color work should be more definite as 
the grades advance it is meant that observation of nature should be 
closer and more immediate in its application to the work in design, 
and that the coloring of a design should be in accordance 
witha plan previously thought out, not a “correction to righteous- 
ness.” | 

The next step (5) that appears is the scaling of values in which 
the colors are different. Here again pupils are guided by definite 
examples before them. 

Next comes an important step (6), the values and intensities of 
the spectrum colors of the middle register. A similar scale should 
be made with the lights and darks. ‘This serves to bind together the 
steps already taken. It makes clearer the relations of the different 
tones, their relative values, and the relation of the complimentary 
pairs. | 

In (7) we have the insertion of the intermediate lines. 

The neutralization of a color without changing its value is a sub- 
ject for advanced grades. Younger children prefer their colors full 
strength. Let us help them to pleasing combinations of such colors, 
then to a use of subdued colors. 

In (8) is shown a scale similar to (7), with the addition of the 
one-half neutral of each color. | 

In (9) the idea is carried still further by the insertion of three 
neutralities, the colors being grouped in complementary pairs. 
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In (10) the colors have been taken in pairs, to show their rela- 
tive values and intensities. As a final problem a scale may be 
made based on the five neutrals, showing the middle, dark and light 
registers with the insertion of the one-half neutral of each color of 
the middle register. This, of course, would be a task for high 
school pupils. 

To give a better idea of what is meant by harmony and balance 
of tone, let us assume that we have a design to be colored. A de- 
sign for what? A design for a carpet would not be given the same 
treatment as a design for a cup and saucer. A menu would not be 
given the same colors as a book cover ; initial letters should be con- 
sidered as belonging to a printed page; prints and ginghams are 
to be made into dresses; a fire-place tile may be given more del- 
icacy of treatment than a tile floor, etc. Our design is to be exe- 
cuted in what material? Where is it to be used? All of these are 
legitimate questions for discussion in the school room, where actual 
examples of the articles themselves should be exhibited, if possible. 
A supervisor should be a tireless collector of good designs. 

Having discussed the limitations imposed by use, material and 
environment, the problem is to secure, within those limitations, a 
pleasing combination of colors. Which colors will live peaceably 
together? It is convenient to think of harmony as roughly divided 
into three or four general types, although such classifications are 
given different interpretations by different writers. Let us think of 
three divisions: . 


Dominant Harmony. 
Harmony of Analogy. 
Harmony of Contrast. 


A dominant harmony involves the use of two or more tints, 
shades, intensities or neutralities of a chosen tone. For example: 
dark gray, light gray, middle gray; or red, neutral red; or dark 
blue, neutral blue, blue. Harmony implies that tones must “ have 
something in common; “the more they share in common the more 
there is of harmony. Black, white and middle gray, for instance, 
may be cited as a dominant harmony in the neutral scale; but it is 
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less harmonious than half-light gray, middle gray, half-dark 
gray, for the tones of the latter combination have more in common. 

Harmony of analogy gives a far greater range of tones for se- 
lection, and requires more care. Blue and violet blue; green and 
yellow; red, neutral red orange, orange; these all illustrate 
this type of harmony. Supposing we have a color scheme in which 
blue has been selected as one of the colors. How far away from 
blue can we venture and still gain harmony of analogy? (Plate 1, 
Fig. 8.) Asa general proposition it is safe to venture to the fourth 
interval above Blue, or to the same interval in the other direction. 
Within these limits the colors “have something in common” with 
blue. The shorter the interval the better the harmony; as the in- 
terval increases it is wise to resort to the inner line of neutral colors. 
We find then that there are five colors left that have nothing in com- 
mon with blue. 


The effective use of these latter combinations of contrast re- 
quires the most careful judgment. Much depends upon the quantity 
and position of each color used. The effect of a blue and red of 
the same values and intensities is decidedly startling. One must be 
neutralized if harmony is to be secured. Again, in the use of the 
complementary interval (Plate 1, Fig. 9), the closer both of the 
colors approach to the line of neutrals the more pleasing will be the 
result. This, then, gives us, for harmonious combinations of 
extreme contrasts, the rule — resort to a neutralization. 


The longer one experiments with colors the more satisfaction is 
found in a tone balance. Harmony deals in the quality of tones, 
while balance deals more particularly with the distribution of tones 
and the intervals of contrast by which they are separated. Ifa de- 
sign presents an opportunity for an even distribution of two tones 
in such way that neither will assert itself at the expense of 
the other, we may have a balance of two tones. (Plate II.) 
Otherwise we shall need three or more tones, separated by intervals 
of equal contrast. For example: Orange red, neutral orange 
red, middle gray; or blue, 34-neutral blue, neutral red. These 
two examples represent balances in which the intervals of contrast 
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are of intensities and neutralities alone. The best types of balance 
are those in which tones are separated by equal value intervals, as 
light red, red, dark red; black, middle gray, white; green blue, 
blue, blue violet, etc. 
A visit to any museum possessing examples of beautiful designs 
will show the use of tone balance by designers past and present. 
The above represents a maximum of work. Each supervisor is 
governed by different conditions. The following summary is given 
as necessary to a proper conception of the tone relations involved in 
the system. The pupil should know: 
The spectrum colors. 
The intermediate hues. 
Dark and light (of the scale) ot both spectrum 
colors and hues. 
The complementary pairs (acquired through 
practice in mixing). 
Scales of three and five neutral values. 
Hot colors; cold colors. 
The comparison of relative tone values. 
The difference between neutrality of a color and 
darks or lights of the same color. 
Tone balance. | 
Tone harmony as applied to the use of dominant 
tones, analogous tones, contrasted tones; all 
of this being a series of steps toward 


a 


Observation, 
Application, 
Appreciation. 
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Ultimate Aims in Design. 


WILLIAM J. EpWArRbDs. 


Ne may differ as to what is to be understood by culture, 
but however far apart in other respects these views may lie, 
they all have at least one thing in common, that this much- 
disputed culture always appears in its possessor in the form of a 
certain facility in adaptation to circumstances. The development of 
this facility must therefore enter into all educational effort. This 
being the case, work in design is valuable to the degree in which it 
becomes a means of developing faculties of true value for life. One 
of the most important aims is the cultivation of good habits of 
thought and action. 

Without doubt we are being influenced, more largely than we 
are willing to admit, by habit. Lord Brougham, the British states- 
man and author, once said in reference to reliance upon habit, ‘I 
trust every thing, under God, to habit, upon which in all ages, the law- 
giver, as well as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance: 
habit which makes everything easy, and casts all difficulties upon the 
deviation from a wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, and in- 
temperance will be hateful; make prudence a habit, and reckless 
profligacy will be as contrary to the nature of a child, grown or 
adult, as the most atrocious crimes are to any of us.” 

Habit is a disposition or tendency leading us to do easily, natur- 
ally, and with a growing certainty, what we do often. It is a law 
of our being, akin to ‘‘second nature,” which grows up within us. 
Our aim should be to cultivate such habits in our pupils as will be of 
the greatest help and assistance to them in their living. These 
habits can be acquired only through frequent repetition of the same 
acts. 

To cultivate the habit of persistence is important. To be dis- 
couraged is to be lost. Many failures could have been avoided if 
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only the habit of ‘‘ sticking to it” had been developed. This is the 
business man’s occupation continually. We say he has ‘ grit,” 
‘¢sand,” ‘* pluck,” or ‘‘ indomitable courage.” How did he reach 
such achievments in his work? He met opposition, competition and 
various other difficulties without flinching, overcame them one by 
one, and became their master. By persistent effort we overcome 
difficulties and finally reach success. The greater the difficulties 
overcome the greater the success. ‘We should be careful to give the 
pupil such work as he can master, with a reasonable amount of 
effort, lest we discourage him. Constantly to stop short of attain- 
ment is demoralizing. The action repeated will soon create a habit 
that is bad. It is astonishing how rapidly objectionable habits will 
develop. We must constantly watch that we may be ready to nip 
them at once as soon as they begin to show themselves. 


The habit of preparing oneself before attempting any work 
should be developed. ‘‘ Look ’ere thou leap, see ’ere thou go” is a 
good maxim for children to know and practise. To prepare is to 
make things ready ; not trusting to luck. In times of peace we pre- 
pare for war. We must have as much knowledge as possible before 
the coming conflict lest we fail. Power is gained through prepara- 
tion. He who has the most knowledge has the most power, whether 
to plan or to execute a certain piece of work. Our duty as teachers 
is to see that the pupils are thoroughly prepared with the necessary 
knowledge before they are permitted to do work in design. What- 
ever problem is given the pupil, care should be taken that it involves 
largely free application of previously acquired knowledge. 

The pupil soon begins to have confidence in his ability through 
finding himself well prepared. He is not ‘‘ faint-hearted” when the 
problem is set before him, neither does he want to back down; but 
through self reliance, honestly acquired, he undertakes the task and 
completes it. Results of any great importance can never be accom- 
plished without a feeling of confidence in one’s own effort. Such 
confidence will be of the greatest assistance to the child as the 
numerous problems of life are presented. La Rochefoucauld says 
that ‘*‘ There is a kind of greatness that does not depend upon for- 
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tune ; it is a certain manner that distinguishes us, and which seems to 
destine us for great things ; it is the value we set upon ourselves ; it 
is by this quality that we gain the deference of other men, and it is 
this which commonly raises us more above them, than birth, rank, 
or even merit itself.” _ Let us as teachers be on our guard lest we 
forget the value of this self-reliance. After the pupil has received 
all the knowledge that is necessary to prepare him for a given bit of 
work, the teacher’s art should consist essentially in being as passive 
and unobstrusive as possible. Let the teacher content herself in 
pointing out the way, and watching that the pupil walks in it. Only 
in this way can the feeling of self-reliance arise and gain strength 
in the pupil. 

The habit of doing well in all things is a valuable one to ac- 
quire. Work that is worth doing, must be done well in this age of 
competition ; carelessness is not tolerated in any line of business. To 
have sufficient knowledge and power to do work of merit is not all 
that is necessary, for there must be the desire to produce the best. 
Our part as teachers is to see that the work which is given the pupil is 
not beyond him, and then accept nothing but perfect results. The 
repetition of excellent work creates a habit, and the outcome of it is 
that nothing short of perfection will satisfy the pupil. Fine impulses 
have risen within him, and he will act upon them in all lines of effort. 

The power to appreciate works of others is valuable. It en- 
ables one to recognize the worth of a thing. We cannot appreciate 
a thing of which we have no knowledge. The man of knowledge 
is the one who can appreciate the works of other men. The me- 
chanical engineer looks up at the Brooklyn Bridge with a sense of 
appreciation such as only one with his knowledge can have. He 
knows all of the difficult problems that must have been met and 
solved. The architect knows what it means to build a dome like 
that of St. Peter’s. No other can appreciate Michaelangelo’s 
Moses as can the man who has knowledge of the difficulties with 
which the master wrestled. 

To appreciate good design is a power that will be of great value 
to the pupil. It will enable him to reject bad design, whenever it 
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appears, preventing him, for example, from wasting time and money 
upon worthless productions, and will give him a taste for that which 
is good and of value. 

To be consistent we must give the pupil the necessary knowl- 
edge before we ask or expect him to appreciate that which is good 
in the examples of design which we place before him. To have the 
productions in the school room even without study is of some value, 
but of very small value compared with that of knowing the thing 
from studying the elements of construction and beauty which it con- 
tains. The principles of design must be well understood. The 
pupil should see, then know, and then he can appreciate. 


The aims which have been mentioned have to do with the .- 


pupil’s right living. To enrich the pupil’s life, thereby the better 
preparing him to live, is the desired end. Let us not forget that 

‘¢ We live in deeds, not years — in thoughts, not breaths — 

In feeling, not in figures on a dial. 

We count time by heart throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


A separate course in design-for the elementary schools is not 
practicable beyond the point of teaching a few definite principles 
and instructing the pupils in the various methods of work. ‘There 
should be a definite course in preparation, but the time occupied by 
such study should be comparatively short, the greatest amount of 
time given to drilling upon principles in their applications. These. 
problems should be related, as far as possible, to school life —the 
result of the pupil’s environment, and the outcome of necessity. 
More and more is the art work becoming an important factor in all 
other school studies. It should help to produce more beautiful lan- 
guage and spelling papers, well executed history and geography 
papers, or it is not accomplishing its purpose. 

_ The principles of design should be known and well understood 
before successful work can be done. ‘There is nothing accidental 
about a work of art; every part is important and is placed there ac- 
cording to principles of right arrangement, and nothing is super- 
flous. The more we study the works of great masters, the more we 
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become conviriced that their work was done according to clearly 
defined and well understood principles. 
These principles of beauty have been well defined by Dr. Ross. 

There are three that go to make order and consistency : 
Balance. A consistency of attractions. 

Equalized oppositions. 
Rhythm. A consistency of movement. 

Joint action. 
Harmony. A consistency of character. 

Having something in common. 
The applications of these principles give us the problems in design. 

If the pupil goes out from schoool with good habits of thought 

and action, with fine impulses to excel in whatever he undertakes, a 
most important object has been accomplished ; otherwise, it seems to 
me, our teaching has been in vain and much labor has been lost. It 
is not of so much consequence what a pupil knows when he leaves 
school, as what he is inclined to do. When we think of our 
work in this light, and teach accordingly, we are endeavoring to 
reach the highest object of education, i. e., a noble manhood and 
womanhood. 


Beauty 
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Some High School Courses in Drawing. 


CarRLTon C. McCatu. 


COURSE of Drawing in a High School is determined largely 
by the amount of time given to it, and the local conditions 
under which it is developed. ‘The time allowance varies in 

different schools and years from one-half hour per week to five 
hours, as Boards of Education of different cities deem necessary. 
Where little importance is attached to drawing short periods 
prevail, and correspondingly small results are obtained. With 
periods lengthened and increased in number, the course is broader 
and the results more varied and valuable. Wherever five hours 
per week are allowed we find the work reaching high standards, 
both in artistic and in mechanical excellence, and individual cases 
of native capacity receiving adequate preparation for Art and Tech- 
nical Schools. 

Time allowance may determine largely the results of a course 
of study but, as previously noted, we must look to the course itself _ 
and to its origin for other modifying causes. What are called the 
practical or utilitarian needs of the community, very often determine 
the tendency of the course towards the artistic or the mechanical and 
technical. ‘The general intellectual level of the social mind may 
impose a narrowness of ideal not at all in harmony with the best 
interests of the community. The unrecognized personal factor of 
supervisor or superintendent may effect seriously, for harm as well 
as good, the form in which the study is presented: 

The comparative study of different High School Courses will. 
lead the supervisor to see the elements of the ideal course, one that 
recognizes the local needs as only local, and that seeks its develop- 
ment along educational lines. Such a course will have unity of 
thought and purpose and be free from any harmful personal factor. 
It will depend little upon traditions, and much upon educational 
principles. 
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The following are a few of the courses, showing the general 
tendency in our larger cities: 


THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In this school, the curriculum calls for the following work dur- 
ing the first and second years. The time given is two hours per 
week : 


First YEAR. 


Drawing from single, later from grouped models, involving the 
application of free hand perspective. Each problem is designed to 
be a logical advance upon the preceding one and applies new prin- 
ciples. The drawings are made in outline until a fair command of 
perspective is acquired, when the principles of light and shade are 
introduced and applied to groups of similar composition. Problems 
in projection are based upon elementary solids and include intersec- 
tions of solids and the development of their surfaces. Practical per- 
spective is of geometric solids, singly and in groups, with the draw- 
ings made accurately to scale. A short course in lettering is also 
given. The elements of design are applied to surfaces, borders, 
centers, corners, etc. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Advanced work along the line laid out for the first year with 
the addition of drawing from cast, solution of mechanical problems, 
such as helix, cycloidal and involute curves. Mechanical draw- 
ings of machine parts, such as a balance wheel, a bench vise and 
wrenches. ‘These are generally sketched in school and drawn to 
scale in ink at home. Some Architectural details are done in the 
same manner. 

THIRD AND FourTH YEARS. 

Advanced work along lines previously noted; lectures in His- 
tory of Art by use of a stereopticon ; scale drawings of good examples 
of architecture illustrating construction. 

The main purpose of the whole course is to develop perceptive 
and reasoning faculties; the acquisition of technical skill being a 
secondary consideration. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE— HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Pratt High School course is founded on the belief that 
best results are to be attained when art and manual training are not 
divided. This is the course. 

Free-hand drawing. Elementary composition in black and white 
and designs for articles to be worked out in the manual training 
classes, constitute the work for the first year. The second year is 
given to the study of form by the use of designs made in clay. At 
the beginning of the third year students may choose between free- 
hand work, including color and design, and instrumental drawing. © 
The aim of the work is to develop taste and originality. 

Many drawing rooms contain valuable collections of art works, 
which are a constant inspiration to the students and teachers. 
These serve to cultivate an artistic spirit among the students. 


INDIANAPOLIS HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school has two finely equipped studios and the course 
given resembles in many features that of an art school. 

Drawing is taught in pencil, color and charcoal from grasses; 
landscape compositions are made in two values; still life, nature 
study, flowers, plants in color on Japanese paper, or in oil. Dec- 
orative arrangements of flowers are made in connection with the 
problems in design. 

Trays, frames, cushions, book covers, etc., are designed. Lec- 
tures are given on ‘‘ History of Art.” The students make sketches 
in their books of characteristic features of the different periods. 
These, together with still life groups drawn at home, are handed in 
for inspection. The mechanical work is only taken by those who 
elect it. 

One day a week a paid model is employed for the benefit of 
the advanced students and others who desire this work. Wax is 
used to some extent for modeling. Many of the art magazines are 
subscribed for and freely used. 
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NEWCOMB COLLEGE— HIGH SCHOOL, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


In this school the art work is given two periods a week through- 
out the four years. The students commence work from some large 
symmetrical object, such as a vase. They draw with chalk, water 
colors, and soft lead pencils. Plant forms are taken up and after- 
ward arranged for decorative effect. The drawing from life pre- 
cedes such work as posters, programmes, etc. Time is given to in- 
strumental drawing and perspective. The more advanced work is 
along similar lines. An art gallery is near, where a great amount 
of time is spent in study. Much memory and composition work is 
required. The aim is to cultivate a taste for art and to exemplify 
what art is. 


SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Springfield High School has a most complete course. 


FREE-HAND COURSE. 
First YEAR. 

Study of plant growth, using brush and tones of gray. Prac- 
tice in scaling five tones. Consideration of arrangement of the 
drawing upon paper. 

Design in One Tone. The study of balance and rhythm, 
using abstract spots as elements of design. 

Object Drawing. Studies in outline of single objects or groups 
of objects. Charcoal studies from still life in light and shade. 

Color. The scaling of colors as-a beginning in the study of 
color harmony. This is continued in the second year. 

Constructive Design. Original designing of one of the follow- 
ing: key, comb, buckle, hinge, eschutcheon. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Study of plant life, using color and applying the principles of 
color harmony. 
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Object Drawing. Charcoal studies from still life and casts in 
light and shade. Pencil drawing in light and shade. 

Constructive Design. Original designing of a wrought iron 
grill, gate or fence. 


THIRD AND FouRTH YEARS. 

Study of historic examples of designs. 

Color. Scaling of colors as a study of color harmony. Ap- 
plication of this study to design. 

Cast Drawing in Charcoal. Parts of the human figure, 
heads, etc. 

Constructive Design. (Third Year.) Instrumental work, 
geometric problems, building construction, projection, study of fur- 
niture, designing of a chair or chest. 

Pen and Ink Drawing. (Fourth Year.) Still life groups. 

Color. Still life groups. 

A part of each Friday is devoted to sketching from life in all the 
classes. Art talks are given every Friday and are open to all 
students. These talks are upon painting, sculpture and architecture. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
First YEAR. 


Free-hand. Perspective in outline and light and shade. Let- 
tering, technical sketching. Proper care and use of instruments, 
geometric problems, principles of projection, involving drawings, 
plans, elevations, and sections of models from free hand, black 
board sketches and dictation. 

Machine. Simple assembly and detail drawings, conventional 
representation of threads, bolts, nuts, etc. Methods and technicali- 
ties of best modern drafting practice. Talks on art and architecture. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Free-hand. Perspective, lettering, technical sketching, pen 
and ink rendering, geometric problems, orthographic projection, 
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isometric projection in drawing. Intersection of solids and develop- 
ment of surfaces. Flat tinting, line and brush shading, brush 
rendering. | 

Machine. Assembly and detail drawings in advance of first 
year. 

Architecture. Floor plans and elevations, details of doors, 
windows, trimmings, etc. ‘Talks on art and architecture. 


THIRD YEAR. 

Free-hand. Lettering, technical, pen and ink sketching, 
geometric problems. Construction of higher curves. Study of cast 
shadows with elements of descriptive geometry. 

Machine. Assembly and details, drawing of details from as- 
sembly, detailings furnished. Elements of design. 

Architecture. Details of construction. Historic ornament. 
Brush rendering. 

Design. Practical perspective. Tracing and blue printing. 
Talks on art and architecture and mechanical construction. 


FourRTH YEAR. 

Students to select work specially adapted to their taste and 
future calling. 

Machine. Machine design and construction of gears, cams 
and mechanical motions. Strength of materials. Drawings adapted 
to special forms of constructive work, as steam engines, bicycles, 
electrical mining and marine machinery, etc. 

Architectural Drawing. Design, ornament, structural details 
of wood, stone and fire-proof construction, trusses, etc. 

Mechanical. Perspective, pen and ink and brush rendering. 
Engineering and topographical drawings. 

Talks on art and architecture, machine construction and 
mechanics. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 
First YEAR. (One period per day.) 
Same as general course mechanical drawing. Friday art talks. 


(Required. ) 
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SECOND YEAR. (One period per day.) 

Projections and intersections. Isometric projection and draw- 
ing. Study of cast shadows. Office practice. Plans, details, etc. 
Brush rendering, elementary. Friday art talks. (Required). 


THIRD YEAR. (Two periods per day.) 
Study of orders, classic details, etc. Brush rendering, pen and 


ink rendering. Free-hand drawing. (One-half time generally.) 
Friday art talks. (Required.) : 


FourTH YEAR. (Two periods per week.) 

Architectural design. Contracts and specifications. Brush 
rendering in India ink and colors. Pen and ink rendering. Friday 
art talks. (Required.) 


PITTSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In this school two hours per week are required through the 
four years. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
First YEAR. 
Plane surfaces, architectural ornaments and details of machin- 
ery. Projection of plane surtaces. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Orthographic projection, helix, cylinder and cone. 


THIRD YEAR. 

Plans, elevations, sections and details of buildings, tracings and 
blue prints. Toothed gearings and spur wheels. 
FourTH YEAR. 

Steam engine, detail and specifications of buildings. 


FREE-HanpD Drawinc. (Two Hours PER WEEK.) 


First YEAR. 
Drawing and shading from geometric figures and natural 
objects. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


Perspective, charcoal drawing from groups of natural objects 
and from casts. ‘Time sketching with pencil. Composition work. 


THIRD YEAR. 

Shading from casts of hands and feet and portions of face. Pen 
and ink drawings. [Illustrations for High School Journal. Ele- 
mentary water colors. Composition work. 


FourRTH YEAR. 


Painting in water colors from nature and still life. Other work 
more suitable to the student will be given to those lacking the artis- 
tic ability to enter the class in water color and the class in figure. 
Composition work. 


BOYS HIGH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
First YEAR. 

Representation. Groups in outline; the same with light and 
shade suggested, principles of free-hand perspective. 

Studies in light and shade; single objects and groups, teaching 
the meaning of light, shade, shadow, reflected light, planes, values. 

Sketches: from objects, nature, memory, and imagination. 
This is repeated throughout the three years. 

Construction. Practice in using instruments, lettering, and ink- 
ing. Geometrical construction. Projection, drawing of objects 
parallel and oblique to the planes of projection; sections, intersec- 
tions, developments. Free-hand studies and finished drawings. 

Decoration. Study of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ornament, 
from casts, photographs, prints and colored examples. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Representation. Elementary drawing from casts; blocking in 
of outline ; blocking in of mass of light and shade; studies in two 
or more values. 
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Still life groups, foliage and composition; work in light and 
shade from objects, nature and imagination. Illustration of sub- 
jects occuring in the study of literature and history. 

Construction: Technical sketching and practical working draw- 
ings, from common objects, tools, furniture, etc. Exercises in con- 
structive design. Free-hand studies and finished drawings. 

Decoration. Ornament: study of Byzantine, Romanesque and 
Saracenic ornament, from casts, photographs, prints and colored 
examples. 

Design: study of the principles of design illustrated in the or- 
nament studied, and in other examples, making one or more designs 
based on this ornament, or using other motives. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Pupils may be allowed the option of taking any two of the three 
following lines of work : 


I. ‘CONSTRUCTION. 
ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


(1) Plans, inside and outside details, and elevations. Free- 
hand sketches and finished drawings. Work from objects, sketches 
and given data. 

(2) Talks on building construction and on the leading fea- 
tures of the principal historic styles. Sketches by pupils. 


Il. REPRESENTATION. 


(1) Advanced drawing from casts. 
(2) Composition and still life study. 
(3) Illustration of subjects in literature and history. 


III. DEcoRATION. 


(1) Ornament: studies of Gothic and Renaissance orna- 
ment, from casts, photographs, and colored examples. 

(2) Design: designs based on the ornament studied or up- 
on other motives. 

(3) Sketches of good modern design. 
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FourTH YEAR. 
Pupils may be allowed the option of taking any two of the three 
following lines of work : | 
I. CONSTRUCTION. 
MACHINE DRAWING. 
(1) Details, screws, nuts, bolts, valves, blocks, connecting 
rods, eccentrics, etc. | 
(2) Detail and assembly drawings of simple machines. Free- 
hand sketches and finished drawings, work from objects, sketches 
or given data. 
II. REPRESENTATION. 
(1) Color studies. From still life groups and nature. Study 
of color, harmony and theory. 
(2) Composition. Nature studies: illustrations of subjects 
studied in literature and history. 
(3) Talk on history and the principles of art. 
(4) Sketches throughout the year from objects, nature, life, 
memory, and imagination. 
III. DEcoRATION. 
(1) Ornament: study and review of historic ornament, from 
casts, photographs, prints and colored examples. 
(2) Study of examples of modern designs and industrial art. 
(3) Study of natural forms with reference to their use in 
design. | 
(4) Designing in the flat or round, using historical or natural 
motives. 


The Manual Training High Schools in some cities give a more 
extended course along constructive lines: 


CENTRAL MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


First YEAR. 
Constructive Drawing. (Free-hand and mechanical.) Proper 
care and the use of instruments with exercises for accuracy and 
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neatness of execution. Preparation of free-hand sketches— and 
from them, finished working drawings to scale—of the exercises 
which are afterwards made inthe manual departments. Surface de- 
velopments of simple solids. Methods and technicalities in accord- 
ance with modern practice of the best drafting rooms. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Constructive Drawing. Preparation of finished working draw- 
ings (from the students’ free-hand sketches, from blackboard draw- 
ings, and from dictated directions), to be afterwards used in pattern 
making and wrought-iron work. Sections and intersections of solids 
with surface developments, applied in preparing working drawings 
for sheet-metal work. Shop tools and machine details —such as 
chisels, tongs, pipe fittings, pulleys, parts of lathe, steam engine, etc. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Constructive Drawing. Drawings of complete machines to be 
used in the ‘‘ projects” in mechanical construction. Designing of 
screw threads, gear wheels and parts of machinery from specifica- 
tions. Plotting of motion diagrams and designing cams to produce 
specified movements in machinery. Tracing and blue printing. 

Architectural Drawing. Ground plans, floor plans, elevations, 
and sections of pupils’ own houses drawn to scale from actual meas- 
urements. Shades and shadows. Mechanical and pictorial per- 
spective; architectural perspective development from plans and 
elevations. Lectures on history of architecture. 

Pictorial Drawing. Outlines and shaded drawings from single 
objects — in pencil, ink or wash. 

Decorative Drawing. Elementary geometric design and his- 
toric ornament executed with the pencil and brush. Plant analysis. 

Designing in Black and White. Conventional design; designs 
for wood carving and wrought-iron which are executed in the shops. 
Color designs for oil cloths, tiles, and wall papers. 


Clay Modeling. Accompanies the more advanced work in 
drawing from casts; natural forms, and designing. In modeling 
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in clay, as well as in carving in wood, it is the aim to give a better 
conception of form and proportion than is attainable on a flat 
surface. 

Modeling from designs, drawings, photographs, carvings, casts, 
and nature. 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Two points of interest may be noted in the work of this school. 
The pupils are treated as young craftsmen and an endeavor is made 
to relate as much as possible the work of the class room to a central 
thought, ‘‘ The Home.” 

As young craftsmen, Art and Manual Training are not separa- 
ted. The students are encouraged to seek for simple and refined 
beauty and to gain such technical excellence as will be normal to 
their years of experience. 

Problems in Manual work are given with their ability to exe- 
cute. There is also designing of much that is not intended for re- 
production to awaken and foster the mental habit of creative imagin- 
ation. These problems are always related to the possible daily 
experience of the home life, which includes the school. 

It is taken for granted that in each of the courses cited, the au- 
thor has given, according to his best judgment, what to him is the 
best course under existing conditions. An eclectic course will not, 
therefore, agree throughout with any of these already noted. In 
framing it an average of one and one-half hours per week 
has been allowed, the student being permitted to choose between the 
free-hand and mechanical course. 


AN ECLECTIC COURSE. 
First YEAR. 

Free-hand. Flowers, grasses, plants, etc., in pencil and color, 
Landscape. Still life groups in pencil and charcoal, followed by 
rapid sketching of the same. Perspective. Practice in scaling 
colors and teaching of color harmony. Elements of Design. De- 
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signs marked out in color for trays, book covers, frames, cushions, 
etc. Historic Ornament. Pose drawing, picture study, and art talks. 


Mechanical. Instruction in use of instruments. Geometric 
problems, lettering, inking, geometric solids in projection. Inter- 
section of solids and developments of their surfaces, completed in 
models of heavy manilla paper. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Free-hand. Flower studies in color, drawing and coloring land- 
scape from memory or imagination. Still life groups in pencil and 
pen. Perspective. Illustrating lines from the poets. Color harmony. 
Original designs for comb, brush, buckle, hinge, escutcheon, or any 
piece of jewelry. Historic ornament and clay modeling. Drawing 
from the pose. 


Mechanical. Details of machinery, balance-wheels, bolts and 
nuts, cams, valves, pillow blocks, eccentrics, bench vice, etc. 
Drawn to scale; inking in of the same. Assembly drawing of 
engines, etc. Blue Printing. 


THIRD AND FouRTH YEAR 


Free-hand. Same as second year with addition of lectures on 
History of Art, illustrated by stereopticon. Working in color from 
the pose. Designs for silks, carpets, cushions, furniture, pro- 
grammes, posters. Designs using historic ornament. Art talks. 

Mechanical. Solution of mechanical problems, such as helix, 
cycloidal, and involute curves, etc. Gearing. Architectural Work. 
Floor plans and elevations. Details of doors, windows, etc. Ren- 
dering of good examples of architecture. Illustrations of construc- 
tion. 
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An Outline for the Study of the Manual Arts. 


JuL1A CECELIA CREMINS. 


NE who would study the various phases of the Manual Arts 

has opened to him a broad field for consideration. The most 

hasty survey of this ground will serve to show how various are 

the paths which must be followed by the student who would realize 

the full extent of the territory. Each subject for perusal not only 

claims connection with kindred subjects, but reaches out through the 

history and philosophy of general education to the broader philosophy 
of life. 

It is given to him who has an extensive outlook in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, not only to distinguish and comprehend the 
parts of his subject in their proper relationship, but also to appreciate 
the proportions of those parts. Details of method and practice, 
which loom large and assume much importance, when seen near at 
hand, sink to insignificance when viewed in their proper perspective. 

Breadth of view comes rather from the study of men and con- 
ditions than from the reading of many books. But books may aid to 
clarity of vision. He who focuses on process and is ignorant of the 
thought which brought the process into being, inevitably falls into a 
rut of his own making. 

Particularly is breadth of view needed by those into whose hands 
is placed the development of any one department of school activity. 
If the teacher is not to become narrowed and engrossed by the study 
of the technicalities of his specialty he must know it as a whole, in its 
principles as well as in its practice, in its history, its theory and its 
philosophy. To thus know it, means that he will know more than 
his specialty, for its points of union with other branches will be so 
numerous and so close, that he, perforce, will come to know the related 
subjects also. Fortunate is it, that this is true, for few will deny, that 
he who isolates the subject of his study can never hope to know even 
that subject well. 

The following scheme has been devised as a tentative arrange- 
ment of the topics included under the head of the Manual Arts. 
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It is not a complete exposition, nor is it expected that it will be ac- 
ceptable to every one. Indeed it is to be understood that each student 
must in large measure make his own scheme. Yet in the broader 
relations of the plan it is hoped there will be found suggestions of 
value to one anxious to make some general study of the Arts. Pri- 
marily it is designed to offer suggestions to the professional teacher. 
Emphasis has therefore been placed on certain practical phases of 
supervision. ‘To this emphasis is due whatever lack of balance may 
be noted in the plan when viewed as a whole. 

In the arrangement of the outline it has been borne in mind that 
any material germane to the subject must have a place assigned to it, 
in which it may appear with its bearing on other and related branches 
clearly shown. There has also been a reference to one representa- 
tive treatise on each phase of study indicated by the sub-heads. The 
titles are not offered as forming in any way, a complete working 
library for the supervisor, but rather as textual references to aid in 
the perusal of such portions of the scheme as appeal to the student. 
Where but a portion of a subject, indicated in a sub-head, is covered 
by one work, others have been referred to.* Effort has been made 


* Extensive bibliographical references to works on the Manual Arts will be found in the fol- 

lowing list of publications: a 

EASTERN MANUAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION. A Selected Bibliography Relating to the Theory and 
Practice of Manual Training. Published by the Association, rgoz. 

CHAMBERLAIN, A. H. Bibliography of the Manual Arts. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co., 1902. 

HALL, G. STANLEY. Bibliography of Kducation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1886. 

KINDERGARTEN UNION, N. Y. Bibliography of Drawing and Color Work in the Kindergarten. 
Published by the Association, New York, Igoo. 

MONROE, WILLS. Bibliography of Education. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

STURGIS, RUSSELL. Bibliography of Fine Arts. New York Library Bureau, 1897. 


Also Bibliographies contained in the following books: 

Report on Industrial Education by the Legislative Commission of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Pa., 
1889. 

Report Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. On Manual and Industrial Education. Boston: 
Wright and Potter, 1893. 

Highth Report of Commissioner of Labor. 1892. 

Special Report U. S. Bureau of Education. 1883. 

BENSON, W.A.S. Elements of Handicraft and Design. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 

EMERY, M.S. How to Enjoy Pictures. New York: Prang Co., 1898. 

GAYLEY,C.M. Aesthetics. Univ. California Bulletin. Berkley, California, 1890. 

JAMES, GEORGE W. Indian Basketry. New York: Henry Malkan, r“William St., rgor. 

LELAND, CHARLES G. Practical Education. London: Whittaker, 1889. 

VAN DYKE, JoHNC. History of Painting. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. 

FLETCHER, BARRISTER F. History of Architecture. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, r1gor. 
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to keep the divisions of the plan distinct, yet some overlapping has 
appeared to be unavoidable. In a number of cases therefore volumes 
of reference will be found under one division which might with some 
propriety appear under another. 

The plan as offered considers the Arts and their relations under 
four heads: History, Theory and Philosophy, Psychology and 
Manual Arts (Methods and Practice). ‘To the four heads has been 
added a fifth. 

With the general development of the special branches there has 
grown up a class of special teachers. The training of these teach- 
ers, together with their organization and administration in special 
corps, has already caused the publication in periodicals of some lit- 
erature on supervision and the phases of departmental work. A 
heading “Administration” therefore appears in the plan. It is to be 
regretted that under this head more references cannot be included. 
The business of supervision has developed empirically. In compara- 
tively few cases, however, have extended reports on the experiments 
appeared in the public prints. For the most part, information regard- 
ing departmental matters is only to be extracted by patient delving 
into reports of Supervisors and Superintendents, and by correspond- 
ence with those actively engaged in the field. The dearth of litera- 
ture under this head may well be, to those especially qualified, sug- 
gestive of the means through which they may aid in the development 
of the special subjects, by contributions on practical phases of super- 
vision. 

Some references are also made to the Industrial Arts. The gen- 
eral literature concerning these activities is large in quantity. Only 
those phases of it with which the Supervisor of the Manual Arts 
should claim acquaintance have been included. References to Cook- 
ing and Domestic Economy have been omitted, as these studies in 
their aims and methods have little in common with the Arts. 


HISTORY. 
I, Fine Arms. 
I. GENERAL, 
Luske, Dr. WILHELM. A History of Art. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1878, 
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II. SprcraL BRANCHES. 
Painting. Heaton, Mrs. Cuartes C. Concise History of Painting. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
Sculpture. RapcuirFE, A. G. Schools and Masters of Sculpture. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 
Architecture. FLETCHER, BARRISTER F. History of Architecture. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, rgor. 
Decoration. BaLtFour, HENRY. ‘The Evolution of Decorative Art. London: 
Percival, 1893. 
JonEs, OwEN. Grammar of Ornament. London: Bernard Quartrich, 1865. 
III. HUuIsToRIEs. 
Painting. STRANAHAN, C. H. History of French Painting. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 
WILLARD, ASHTON R. History of Modern Italian Art. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898. | 
RepGRAVE, R. A Century of Painters of the English School. London: 
Low, 1890. 
Sculpture. PERRY, WALTER C. Greekand Roman Sculpture. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1882. 
FREEMAN, L. J. Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1gor. 
Architecture. LowRir, WALTER. Monuments of Early Church. New York: 
Macmillan, 1901. 
Moore, CHARLES H. Development and Characteristics of Gothic Architec- 
ture. New York: Macmillan, 1899. 


II. INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


I, GENERAL History. 
Axspott, C. G. Primitive Industry. Salem: Peabody Academy, 1885. 


II. NationaL INDUSTRIES. 
South Kensington Museum Art Handbooks. London: Chapman & Hall. 


III. Sprciat BRANCHEs.* 
Ceramics. PRIME. Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. New 
York: Harper, 1878. 


* Note. This list comprises only a few of the subjects closely related to the Manual branches 
taught in the public schools. It may be lengthened to include many other industrial arts. 
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Textiles. Bartow, ALFRED. History and Principles of Weaving. London: 
Sampson, 1884. 

Engraving. CuHapiIn, WILLIs O. Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. 
New York: Harper, 1893. 

Bookbinding. PRIDEAUX. Historical Sketch of Bookbinding. New York: 
Scribners, 1893. 

Needlework, CAULFIELD, S. F. A. and Sawarp, B.C. Dictionary of Needle- 
work. London: L. Upcott Gill, 1885. 


III. InpustTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


I, GENERAL HIsToRY. 
STETSON, Cuas. B. Technical Education. Boston: Osgood, 1874. 
BaRNARD, W. T. Technical Education in Industrial Pursuits. Baltimore,1887. 


II. NationaL Systems. 

TreGAN, THomas Henry. ‘Technical, Industrial and Commercial Education 
in France. London: Simpkin, Marshal & Co., 1891. 

CiarkE, I. E. U.S. Bureau of Education Report. Art and Industry. Vols. 
3 and 4. (Industrial and Technical Training in Voluntary Associations 
and Endowed Institutions, and in Schools of Technology and in U. S. 
Land Grant Colleges.) Washington: 1885-1898. 

BARNARD, H. Scientific and Industrial Education in Europe. Special Re- 
port to Commissioner of Education. Washington: 1870. 


IV. MANUAL ARTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


I. GENERAL HIsTory. 

CrarkeE, I. E. U.S. Bureau of Education Report. Art and Industry. Vols. 
1and 2. (Drawing and Industrial and Manual Training in the Public 
Schools.) Washington: 1885-1898. 


AI. In Nationa Systems. 

Larsson, GustaF. Origin and History of Sloyd in Sweden. Boston: Sloyd 
Training School, 1897. 

Sauicis, A. Manual Training in France. N. Y. College Training of Teach- 
ers. Educational Monograph. New York: 1890. . 

Macenus, Sir Puitip. Education in Bavaria. N. Y. College Training of 
Teachers. Educational Monograph. New York: 1890. 
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THEORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


I, Fine ARTS. 
I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Aesthetics. Brown, G. Batpwin. The Fine Arts. New York: Scribners, 1go1. 
Hece.. Philosophy of Fine Arts. London: Kegan, Paul, French & Co.,1886. 
MarsHALL, Henry R. Aesthetic Principles. New York: Macmillan & Co., 


1895. 
Criticism. CHILD, THEODORE. Art and Criticism. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1892. 


II, Manuat ARTs. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

McARTHUR, ARTHUR. Education in its Relation to Manual Industry. New 
York: Appleton, 1886. 

Woopwarp, C.M. Manual Training in Education. New York: Scribners, 
18gt. 

II. RELATIONS TO SPECIAL PERIODS OF EDUCATION. 

Dewey, JoHN. The School and Society. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1899. 

WaLker, F. A. Discussions in Education. New York: Henry Holt, 1899. 


III. ErxicaLt and SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


SEIDEL, Rosert. Industrial Instruction. Boston; D. C. Heath & Co., 1887. 
Macnus, Puitip. Industrial Education. London: Kegan, Paul, French & 
Co., 1888. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


I. GENERAL. 

Harris, W. T. Psychologic Foundations of Education. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1901. 

BALDWIN, JosEPH. Elementary Psychology and Education. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. A 

James, WiLit1AM. ‘The Principles of Psychology. New York: H. Holt & 
Co., 1890. 

Dewey, JoHN. Psychology and Social Practice. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1gor. 

SULLY, JAMES. Studies of Childhood. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 
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THE MANUAL ARTS — METHODS AND PRACTICE. 


FREE Hanp DRawiInc. 

I. Osject DRAWING. 

Nature and Model. Cross, ANSon K. Free Hand Drawing. Boston: Ginn 
‘& Co., 1896. 

figure. RIMMER, CaRoLINE H. Figure Drawing for Children. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co., 1893. 

Animal Drawing. RIMMER, CarRoLIneE H._ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
(20271505, 

II. ILztustraTivE DRawIne. 

Lmaginative. BARNES, Eart. Studies in Education. California: Stanford 
University. 

Explanatory. WintTz, W. Bertua. Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


I. PROJECTION DRAWING. 

Working Drawing and Lettering. ANTHONY, GARDNER C. Elements of Me- 
chanical Drawing. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Fisu, J.C. L. Lettering of Working Drawings. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1894. 

Orthographic Projection. Binns, WituiamM. An Elementary Treatise on 
Orthographic Projection. London: E. F. N. Spon, 1871. 

Lie PERSPECTIVE, : 

Fucus, Otto. Handbook on Linear Perspective, Shadows and Reflections. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1902. 

RANDALL, O. E. Shades and Shadows and Perspective. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1902. 


DESIGN. 


I. PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 

Composition. Dow, ARTHUR W. Composition. New York: Baker, Taylor 
Co., 1900. 

Ross, Denman W. Illustrations of Balance and Rhythm. Boston: W. B. 
Clarke & Co., 1900. 

Applied Design. JACKSON, FRANK G. Theory and Practice of Design. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1891. 
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II. ELEMENTS OF ORNAMENT. 

Natural. Day, Lewis F. Nature in Ornament. London: B. T. Batsford, 
1896. 

Mipctey and Littey. Studies in Plant Form and Design. London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 1g00. 

Historic. RacineT. L’Ornament Polychrome. Paris: Didot. 


III, Practice oF DESIGN. 

Structural Design. Benson, W. A. S. Elements of Handicraft and Design. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. . 

Applied Design. GLEESON, WHITE, Editor. Practical Designing. New 
York: Geo. Bell & Son, 1894. 


COLorR. 
I. GENERAL STUDY OF. 


Roop, OcpENn N. Student’s Text-Book of Color. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co., 1895. 

BRADLEY, Mitton. Elementary Color. New York: Milton Bradley Co., 
1895. 

VANDERPOLL, Emity N. Color Problems. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Bo PA as fe ea 


II. In Work FRom NaTuRE. , 

Yeats, Eriza C. Brushwork Studies of Flowers, Fruit and Animals. Lon- 
don: Geo. Phillip & Son. 

III. In DEsicn. 

Vow Bezotp, Dr. WitHELM. ‘The Theory of Color and its Relation to Art 
and Industry. Boston: L. Prang & Co., 1876. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


I. PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 

SaLomon, Otro. ‘Theory of Educational Sloyd. New York: Silver, Burdette 
& Co., 1896. 

GoETZzE, WoLpEMAR. Hand and Eye Training. London: O. Newmann & Co. 

LLP RACTICE:? 

Paper. Waker, Loutse. Instructive and Ornamental Paper Work. New 
York: Scribners, rgo1. 


* Note. This list comprises only the more representative of the schoolroom occupations. It 
may have added to it many additional subjects as Whittling, Chip-carving, Weaving, Embroidery, 
Millinery, etc. 
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BECKWITH, HELEN. Story Telling with the Scissors. New York: Milton 
Bradley, 1899. 
_ Cardboard. BartcuH, RogBert. Constructive Work. Chicago: Normal 
School Publishing House, 1899. 
Worst, Epwarp F. Construction Work. Chicago: Mumford, rgor. 
Wood. Satomon, Orro. Teachers Handbook of Sloyd. London: Phillip 
& Son, 1894. 
Gorze, WoLDEMAR. Manual Training Made Serviceable to the School. 
London : Newman. 

BeaRDsLEy, R. F. Course of Study. Manual Training Department of Ele- 
mentary Public Schools, Chicago, 1899-1900. Chicago: 1899. 
BarTeR, S. Manual Instruction; Woodwork. London: Whittaker, 1892. 

Ricks, GrEorcGE. Hand and Eye Training. London: Cassell, 1889. 
Metal. Erskine, F. J. Bent Iron Work. New York: Scribners, 1892. 
LELAND, CHARLES G. Elementary Metal Work. London: Whittaker, 1894. 
Leather, LELAND, CHARLES G. Leather Work. New York: Macmillan, 
1892. 
Clay. Umvin, Mary L. H. A Manual of Clay Modeling. New York: 
Longmans, 1895. 
Mattsy, A. E. Map Modeling in Geography. New York: E. L. Kellogg, 
1894. 
Cane and Rafa. JamMES, GEORGE WHARTON. Indian Basketry. New York: 
Henry Malkan, 1 William St., rgo1. 
Wuitr, Mary. Howto Make Baskets. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1901. 
Cord. WatLkeER, Louisa. Varied Occupations in String Work. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
Textiles, JROSEVEAR, ELIZABETH. Text Book of Needlework. London: 
Macmillan, 1893. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION OF THE MANUAL ARTS. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 
I. TEACHING CoRPs. 


General Organization. Haney, James P. Organization and Administration 
of Manual Training in a City School System. New York: J. C. 
Witter, 1899. 

Training of Teachers. Report on the Preparation of Teachers of Manual 
Training. New England Conference of Educational Workers. 1899. 
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II. EQUIPMENT. 
Work Shop. Goss, W. F. M. Bench Work in Wood. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1888. 


III. Course or Stupy.* 
Course of Study. A Journal of Elementary Education. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 
Davey, Joun, Editor. The Elementary School Record. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


ADMINISTRATION. 
I. GENERAL. 


Class Supervision and Instruction. De Garmo. Essentials of Method. 


Il. SPECIAL. 

School Decoration. University State, N. Y. Traveling Pictures and School 
Room Decoration. Home Educational Bulletin No. 32. New York: 
Albany, 1900. 

BurRAGE, S. and Baittey, H.T. School Sanitation and Decoration. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1899. 


*Note. The most practical and pertinent suggestions regarding the preparation of courses 
of study are to be drawn from syllabiissued by the Directors of Drawing and Manual Training, in 
the various large cities, 
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The Year’s Progress in the Manual Arts. 


IZOUISA” PIERCE. 


HE purpose of this paper is to give, in brief form, some statistics 
and facts in connection with the growth of the manual arts in 
the United States, to note the leading tendencies in the devel- 

opment of the work and to present a bibliography of the publications 
and articles which have appeared between September, 1901, and 
September, 1902. 

The report of the Commissioners of Education, 1901, notes a 
total number of manual training schools in the United States, in 1900, 
of 144 schools, an increase of 19 in one year. In these schoolsthere 
were 41,736 pupils, an increase of 3115 over the preceding year. Of 
the 144 schools 32 were for Indians, with an attendance of 6545. 

The recent growth of the manual work in states and in cities of 
8000 or more population is shown in the following table : — 


DATE. 1890. | 1894. | 1896. | 1898. | I900. 
STATES. 16 23 23 26 an 
CITIES. 37 OSmmiacas 146 169 | 


In addition to drawing and design, the following special branches 
appear in the courses of study for the different school systems: 
Wood work, metal work, modeling, sewing, basketry and weaving 
in the Ethical Culture Schools of New York; leather work in the 
North Bennet Street Industrial School of Boston, Mass. ; book bind- 
ing in the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art; lace 
making in the New York Catholic Protectory. 

During the past year, besides the new schools which have been 
opened, many city systems have developed the manual arts and 
carried them forward. In the South manual work has been intro- 
duced into the schools of Nashville and Atlanta—cities not repre- 
sented in the report for Igoo. 
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Throughout the country the lower grades have seen the course 
in constructive work enriched by the introduction of new and varied 
forms of expression. The tendency to carry on the work along lines 
more closely allied to the child’s instincts has caused a great increase 
in interest and a lessening of the emphasis placed on technique. The 
constructive work and design have been brought to a closer under- 
standing through the need of good designs, both structural and ap- 
plied, in connection with various forms of work in wood, clay, metal, 
leather, reed and cloth, in elementary, industrial and art schools. 


NEW SCHOOLS AND DEVELOPMENT OF COURSE. 


It has not always been easy to obtain statistics regarding the 
opening of new schools and changes in courses of study. It is 
hoped in the future that arrangements may be made looking toward 
the procuring of complete data each year. 


ACKLEY, Ia. Introduced manual training. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. Manual work extended. 
ATLANTA, Ga. Introduced manual work. 
BLOOMINGTON, Ill. Introduced basketry and weaving. 
Boston, Mass. Introduced card-board construction in lower grades; summer 
schools for manual work. 
Normal Art School: Metal work, with all processes of enameling. 
A woman’s technical college to be opened. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. New manual training school erected. 
BrRooktiyn, N. Y. Wood and leather work extended; pottery and enameling 
introduced. 
Drs Moines, Ia. Manual training extended; weaving and basketry intro- 
duced. 
CLEVELAND, O. Manual work extended. 
Curcaco, Ill. Wood work extended; sewing and basketry introduced. 
School of Education: Occupations from the basis for school work. 
Hull House: Classes in basketry, textiles, pottery and metal work. 
CoLtumBus, Ga. Introduced wood work, clay modeling, sewing and card. 
board. 
DistRicT OF CoLuMBIA. ‘Two manual training high schools erected. 
Armstrong Manual Training School for colored students opened, 
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GRAND Rapips, Mich. Extended wood work. 

Hyannis, Mass. Normal Practice School: Occupations, sewing, wood 
work, weaving, hammock and hat making, basketry, gardening; other 
work relating to occupations. 

LoweLt, Mass. Evening schools for domestic science and basketry. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Basketry and weaving carried on extensively. 

Muskecon, Mich. New building added to manual training school. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. Introduced wood work, domestic science, weaving, rafha 
work, clay modeling and cardboard construction. 

Peabody Normal and University of Tennessee have summer courses in 
manual work. 

Newark, N. J. Introduced weaving, raffia and basketry. 

New York. Constructive work, with applied design developed throughout 
the elementary schools. The different arts related to one another in ex- 
ercises based on child’s interests and needs. 

Summer schools: Basketry, iron, wood and leather work, and sewing. 

Teachers’ College: Basketry and weaving extended and pottery mak- 
ing introduced in elementary grades. 

Technical school for girls opened. 

Art Students’ League added book binding. 

Puenix, Ariz. Indian School: Birch canoe, tent and moccasin making, 
basketry, pottery and bead work. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS. Manual training introduced ; two schools for teaching 
trades in course of erection. 

PoRTLAND, Me. The Walker Manual Training School dedicated. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Basketry and iron work. 

RICHMOND, Ind. Introduced raffia and weaving. 

RocHEsTER, N. Y. Introduced sewing, basketry and weaving and extended 
wood work. Boys and girls do the same work. Occupations the basis 
for other school work. 

Mechanics’ Institute opened new building and introduced basketry and 
weaving. 

Sacinaw, Mich. Manual work extended. 

San Disco, Cal. Normal introduced iron work. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Free evening schools for teaching trades. 

Mechanics Arts High School: Applied design for joinery and forging. 

TauNTON, Mass. Wood work and design related. 
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TuskecEE, Ala. The Normal and Industrial School erecting a new building 
where trades are to be taught to young women. 
TuLareE, Cal. Introduced sloyd and cardboard construction. 


A LIST OF LOCAL AND FOREIGN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITIONS. 


BERLIN, Ger. Exhibit showing revival of peasant industries. 

BristoLt, Eng. Exhibit of various crafts. 

Bupaprst. Exhibit showing revival of peasant pottery industry. 

CHESTER, Eng. Gild of Arts and Crafts: Exhibit of pottery, copper and 
wood work. . 

Cuicaco, Ill. Arts and Crafts Society: Exhibits from many States. So- 
ciety uses Hull House shops. 

EDINBURGH, Scot. Exhibit of arts and crafts shows progress in book binding, 
lace and wood work. First work in enameling. 

Guiascow, Scot. Exhibit of arts and crafts showing fabrics from Germanyagd, 
Norway and books from the Doves bindery. 

Lonpon, Eng. Exhibit of Home Arts and Industries Association, showing 
Keswick copper and metal work, Windermere fabrics in silk and linen and 
Haselmen tapestries. 

First International Exhibit, showing fine wood and metal work and Batik 
textiles. 

The National Competition, showing fine applied design, good French and 
German earthenware. 

Montreal, Can. Exhibit of arts and handicrafts, showing many Indian in- 
dustries. 

New York. Gild of Arts and Crafts exhibit showing basketry, metal work, 
earthenware and pottery, book binding, tooled leather, fabrics and textiles 
from Lovel, Me. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Arts and crafts exhibit from various quarters. Pee 
rugs, Deerfield embroideries, Hull House book bindings. 

St. Louis, Mo. Arts and crafts exhibit, showing pottery by Vollanae and 
Dedham Co., textiles by mountain women of Kentucky, books from Wm. 
Morris’ library. 

Turin, Italy. International exhibition opened May 10, showing a great va- 
riety of crafts from many countries. 

The Hague arts and crafts exhibit of Batik textiles. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


The following is a list of the meetings of manual arts associations held 
during the year: 

Art and Manual Training Sections of N. E. A.: Minneapolis, July, 1902. 

Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts: New Haven, December, 1gor. 
Year Book obtainable of J. P. Haney, Secretary, 500 Park Ave., New 
York City. 

Eastern Art Teachers’ Association: New York, April, 1902. Reported in 
the Craftsman, June and July, 1902. 

Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association: Allegheny, Pa., July, 1902. 
Proceedings obtained of C. B. Connelly, Secretary, Allegheny, Pa. 

New England Association of ‘Teachers of Metal Work: New Haven, Novem- 
ber, 1g9oI. 

Pacific Manual Training Teachers’ Association: Pasadena and Los Angeles, 
Cal. Proceedings obtained of A. H. Chamberlain, Secretary, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

School Crafts Club: New York, May, 1901. 

Western Drawing Teachers’ Association: Minneapolis, Minn., May, 1902. 
Proceedings obtained of A. E. Denton, Secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. 


ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MANUAL ARTS. 
SEPTEMBER, I90I, TO SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


In the preparation of the bibliography, besides publishers’ lists and trans- 
actions of various associations, the following magazines have been consulted : 

Applied Arts Book. 
Atlantic Journal of Education. 
Brush and Pencil. 
Craftsman. 
Education. 
Handicraft. 
House Beautiful. 
Inland Educator and Indiana School Journal. 
International Studies. 

‘Journal of Education. 
Kindergarten Magazine. 
Manual Training Magazine. 
Studies in Education. 
The Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study. 
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AucsspurG. Books on Drawing, I, II and III. Educational Publishing Co., 
New York, 1901. Primary and elementary drawing. 

BaTCHELDER, ERNEST. A System of Color and its Application to School 
Work. In Year Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 
IgOl. 

Design in its Relation to Constructive. Work. In Proceedings of 
Pacific Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 1901 and 1902. Points 
to be considered in taking up problems in constructive design. 

Baitey, Henry T. Principles of Constructive Design. In Year Book 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1go1. 

Color. In Applied Arts Book, October and November, 1901. The study 
of color according to Dr. Ross’ system. 

Drawing of Fall Flowers. In Applied Arts Book, September, 1go1. 
Points to be observed in conducting a lesson. 

Christmas Gifts by the Children. In Applied Arts Book, December, 
1901. Suggestions and illustrations for original work in applied design. 

The Graduation Program. In Applied Arts Book, June, 1902. Vari- 
ous styles discussed and illustrated. 

BaRNES, Eart. Studies in Children’s Drawings. In Studies in Education, 
March, igo2. 

BEEBE, GRANT. Creative Manual Training. In Manual Training Magazine, 
January, 1902. Discussing methods of gaining original work from chil- 
dren. 

BENNETT, CHas. A. Manual Training in High Schools. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, April, 1902. General discussion of what is needed in 
high school courses in order that the schools may best perform their 
functions. Course of study illustrated. 

An Experiment in Wood Turning. In Manual Training Magazine, 
April, 1901. Exercises planned to relate work in drawing, design and 
wood turning. 

Berry, NaTHANIEL L. Constructive Design. In Applied Arts Book, Jan- 
uary, 1902. Design applied to useful forms. 

Pencil Drawing. In Applied Arts Book, May, 1902. Suggestions for out- 
line, color values and light and shade. Illustrated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MANUAL TRAINING. Prepared by Eastern Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association. Obtained of C. B. Connelly, Secretary, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ManuaL TrRaininc. Prepared by Arthur Chamberlain. 
A. Flannago Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON DRAWING FOR KINDERGARTENS. Prepared by New York 
Kindergarten Association. To be obtained from J. B. Merrill, Board of 
Education, New York City. 

Boone, R. G. Manual Training as a Socializing Factor. In Education, 
March, 1902. 

BURNHAM, FREDERICK L. Single-Handed Supervision. In Year Book: 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, rgor. 

Busck, AMALIE. Beaten Metal Work. In The Craftsman, May, 1902. As 
to fitting up a shop, kinds of tools needed and the method of work. 

BUTLER, ANNETTE. Wood work. In Elementary School Teacher and 
Course of Study, July, 1902. Outline of work for summer course in the 
School of Education. 

Camp, CATHARINE B. Household Occupations in Primary Grades. In Man 
ual Training Magazine, October, 1901. Social occupations that may be 
employed, and their value. 

CarEy, ARTHUR A. The Past Year and Its Lessons. In Handicraft, April, 
1902. History of the society and a discussion of the revival of arts and 
crafts. 

Carey, Ira M. Manual Training. In Elementary School Teacher and 
Course of Study, January and March, 1902. Problems encountered in 
exercises in wood work. 

CaRROLL, C. F. Manual Training. In Education, September, 1901. Value 
in development of character and physique. 

CarTER, A.C. R. The Year’s Art. H. Virtue & Co., London, 1902. Sta- 
tistics relating to art, chiefly in Great Britain. 

CarTER, CHas. M. Art. t1g01. Outline Course of Study forthe North Side 
Schools, Denver, Col. 

CHAMBERLAIN, C. H. Course in Paper and Cardboard Construction. Whit- 
taker, San Francisco.’ p. 111. 

COLEMAN, CaryL. Art in Industries and the Outlook for the Art Student. 
In The Craftsman, July, 1902. Read at Eastern Art Teachers’ Meeting, 
April, 1902. A plea for artistic hand-made forms and deprecating the 
mechanical devices. 

DaniEts, FRep H. A Lesson in Constructive Design. In Applied Arts 
Book, December, 1901. How to conduct such work with children. 
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Balance. In Applied Arts Book, November, January and May, 1902. 
Discussion of problems in design with reference to balance. 

Children’s Drawings, with Some Conclusions. In Applied Arts Book, 
October, 1901. 

Nature Drawing and Composition. In Applied Arts Book, Septémber, 
IgOl. 

Dean, ARTHUR S. ‘Trade Teaching in Springfield, Mass. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, July, 1902. An account of the work in the free evening 
trade schools. 

Dewey, JOHN. Current Problem in Secondary Education. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, April, 1902. Difficulties as to time and subjects solved by 
grouping subjects. 

DitLoway, THEODORE M. The Relation of Art Education to the Pupils’ 
Needs. In Year Book: Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts, rgot. 

Dopps, Etta V. Cardboard Construction; Its Place in the Primary School. 
In Proceedings of Pacific Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 1901 
and 1902. 

Epwarps, Wm. J. Venetian Iron Work for Elementary Schools. In Year 
Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, rgot. 

Footr, FLoreNnce. Binding of Books. In The Craftsman, April, 1902. 
New methods and tools used in reviving old craft. 

FISHER, ALEXANDER. The Art of True Enameling upon Metal. In Interna- 
tional Studio, April, 1902. Various processes described. 

GayLer, G. W. Picture Study in the Public Schools. In Inland Educator 
and Indiana School Journal, October and November, 1901. Kinds of 
pictures to be used and the points to be considered. 

GILBERT, CHas. B. Manual Training in the Public Schools. In Manual 
Training Magazine, April, 1902. General discussion, noting advantages 
to be gained. 

GraHaM, Mrs, H. W. Fireside Industries of Kentucky. In The Craftsman, 
January, 1902. Description of textiles made by mountain folk. 

Gray, WALTER ELLSworTH. Latter Day Development in American Pottery. 
In Brush and Pencil, January to April, 1902. History of American 
pottery. Account of Grueby, Faience, Teco, Rockwood, Dedham and 
Newcomb wares. 

Hai, G. STANLEY. Some Criticism of High School Physics and Manual 
Training and Mechanic Arts High Schools, with Suggested Correlations. 
In Manual Training Magazine, July, 1902. 
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Hau, James. The Supervisor as an Influencer of Public Taste. In Year 
Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1901. 

Landscape Composition. In Applied Arts Book, November, 1gor. 
Suggestions as to exercises and symbols needed by children. 

Suggestions About Figure Drawing. In Applied Arts Book, March and 
April, 1902. Several illustrations. 

Haney, James P. Character Values in Training in the Manual Arts. In 
Ethical Record, January, 1902. The purpose and ideals of Manual arts 
as affecting character building. 

The Manual Arts in the Elementary Schools. In Year Book: Coun- 
cil of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1901. Historical Review, with 
suggestions as to the development of the arts in elementary education. 

Harvey, James L. Source of Beauty in Farrile Glass. In Brush and Pencil, 
December, 1901. An account of the Tiffany glass. 

HARNED, Mary. Art Handicrafts of Italy. In the Craftsman, April, 1902. 
Description of Venetian glass, mosaics, textiles, lace making and enamel- 
ing. 

Hatcu, LurHer A. Manual Training in the Practice School at the DeKalb 
Normal. In Manual Training Magazine, July, 1902. An account of the 
success in free wood work. 

Hoim, CHas. The Potters’ Art: Object Lessons from the Far East. In In- 
ternational Studio, November, 1901. Comparison of eastern and western 
pottery, with an account of the methods employed in the east. 

Hott, Rose B. Rugs: Oriental and Occidental, Ancient and Modern. 
Reviewed in House Beautiful, January, 1902. pp. 165, 190. 

Houcu, W. An Early American Pottery. In House Beautiful, January, 
1902. History of a pottery in West Virginia. 

Howe, SaMuEL. Enamel as a Decorative Agent. In The Craftsman, May. 
1902. History of modern enameling. 

Possibilities of Craftsmanship for the Artist. In The Craftsman, 
August, 1902. Suggestions as to where he may study various crafts. 

INGRAHAM, LENA L. Correlation in Education. In Proceedings of Pacific 
Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 1901 and rgo2. 

Irons, E. H. Manual Training in the Public Schools. In Atlanta Educa- 
tional Journal, February, 1902. Introduction of manual work into the 
Nashville, Tenn., schools. 

James, Geo. WHARTON. Indian Basketry. Henry Malkan, New York, 1got. 
pp. 238. 300 illustrations. History and mythology of Indian basketry 
Method of work described. 
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Kenyon, W. J. First Years in Handicraft. The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York, 1901. pp. 124. 

The Spirit and Purpose of Manual Training in Elementary Schools. 
In Manual Training Magazine, January, 1902. Discussion of manual 
training and the culture epoch theory. Relation of manual training to 
other subjects. 

Knapp, E.S. Raffia and Reed Weaving. Milton Bradley & Co., 1901. 

Lams, FREDERICK S. The Beautifying of Our Cities. In The Craftsman, 
July, 1902. Read at Eastern Art Teachers’ Meeting, April, 1902. How 
to create a demand and appreciation for municipal art. 

LocKE, JOSEPHINE.C. Some Impressions of L’ Art Nouveau. In The Crafts- 
man, July, 1902. Presented before Eastern Art Teachers’ Meeting, 
April, 1902. 

KETTELLE, E. M. Crafts in Public Schools. In Applied Arts Book, January 
and February, 1902. Discussion of stencil making and other crafts. 
MAXWELL, HELEN M. Artistic Handicraft in the Primary Grades. In Man- 
ual Training Magazine, October, 1901. Concerning weaving and bas- 

ketry in the Minneapolis schools. 

MiLuer, Cuas. M. Occupations. In Proceedings of Pacific Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association, 1901 and 1902. Discussion of various forms 
of constructive work for primary and elementary grades. 

MITCHELL, CLaRA I. Textile Arts as Constructive Work. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, October, 1901. Place of constructive work in curriculum. 
Conditions necessary for social occupations. 

Textiles. In Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study, March 
to July, 1902. Outline of work in basketry, weaving and sewing. 

PERRIN, MariE R. Basket Making. In Atlantic Journal of Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1902. Instructions in basketry. Illustrated. 

PERRY, WALTER S. The Art School: Its Relation tothe Arts and Crafts. In 
The Craftsman, July, 1902. Read at the Eastern Art Teachers’ Meet- 
ing, April, 1902. 

Pickwick, I. E. Manual Training. In Journal of Education, December, 
rgo1. Description and illustration of models for wood work. 

Powers, A. McD. The Quisiana Furniture. In House Beautiful, February, 
1902. Illustration and description of furniture made by a band of crafts- 
men in La Porte, Ind. 

PRESTON, EmiLy. Cobden Sanderson and The Doves Bindery. In The 
Craftsman, April, 1902. An account of Cobden Sanderson’s work. 
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RICHARDS, ARTHUR W. The Thought Side of Manual Training. In Manual 
Training Magazine, January, 1902. Concerning the motive for manual 
training and the relation of manual work to other subjects. 

RiIcHARDS, Cuas. R. Handwork in the Primary School. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, October, 1901. Discussion of the relation of handwork 
to life, school and the course of study. 

Roserts, Wo. E. Cost of Manual Training. In Manual Training Magazine, 
April and July, 1902. Estimated cost of a given course of ‘study. 

Rosse, Aucustus F. Applied Arts in the Providence Vacation Schools. In 
Applied Arts Book, June, 1902. An account of basketry, wood and iron 
work, 

SARGENT, IRENE. A New Irish Industry. In The Craftsman, December, 
rgo1. An account of tufted rug making in the Donegal Industries, 
SARGENT, WaLTER. The Drawing of Plant Forms. In Applied Arts Book, 

June, 1902. 

SHINN, Victor I. The Psychologists on the Teaching of the Manual Arts. In 
Year Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1go1. 

STERRETT, F. The Educational Value of Clay Modeling. In Proceedings of 
Pacific Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 1901-1902. A plea for 
more general use of clay in public schools. 

Tomuin, J. H. The Training of the Hand. In the Inland Educator and 
Indiana School Journal, April, 1902. Concerning the spread of manual 
training and its advantages. 

Triccs, Oscar L. The Industrial Art League of Chicago. In House Beau- 
tiful, February, 1902. The object and work of the league. 

UZANNE, OcTave. Paul Kersten’s Leather Work. In International Studio, 
December, 1901. Sketch of decorative art in Germany, and an account 
of Kersten’s book binding. 

WALKER, Louisr. Instructive and Ornamental Paper Work. Scribner, New 
York, 1got. 

WaRNER, ANNETTE J. Rhythm by Means of the Abstract Spot. In Applied 
Arts Book, April, 1902. 

Wuitmore, M. T. Some Cornish Craftsmen. In The Craftsman, May, 
1902. An account of metal industry, established for fisher folk. 

WHITNEY, FREDERICK. Spring Nature Drawing. In Applied Arts Book, 
March and April, 1902. Suggestions for nature work in composition. 

Normal Preparation in Manual Arts for the Grade Teacher. In the 
Year Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1901. 
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WHITE, Mary. How to Make Baskets. 
IgOl. 
WHITCOMB, CHARLOTTE. Pyrography Combined with Color Work. In Brush 


and Pencil, June, 1902. [Illustrations and description of wood work 
colored and burned. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 


Wituiams, ANNA K. Constructive Activity of the Kindergarten. In Kinder- 


garten Magazine, June, 1902. A plea for the Froebelian gifts and occu- 
pations. 


YEAR Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1901. Obtained 


from James P, Haney, Secretary, 500 Park Ave., New York. 
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A Working Library for the Supervisor of the 
Manual Arts. 


ELIzABETH H. PERRY. 


HE true supervisor recognizes himself as a power in the devel- 
opment of human souls. His life exemplifies the truth, the 
beauty, the goodness of his divine inheritance and directly or 

indirectly serves as an inspiration to his pupils. This privilege is 
his in common with all teachers. His special opportunity lies in be- 
ing a source of refreshment to those whom the detail duties of teach- 
ing tend to blind to the wider view. 

In his “ Methods in Art Education,” James Hoppin says of the 
artist teacher, “ His personality enters into his productions. ; 
All that he is, all his acquisitions, wisdom, experience and life flow 
into his art. The more of a man he is, the greater artist. The 
broader his culture, the truer his art. He should be a man of wide 
and various reading. His education should go on widening, not be- 
ing confined to the material world, but entering the world of ideas, 
into his own soul until he grows to be an interpreter of natural and 
spiritual things.” 

A library for the supervisor represents the best ener of all 
times and all peoples; that which inspires, supports and guides a 
human being towards the realization of high life ideals. It begins 
with the Bible, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe. 

It embodies the development in thought from Newton, then 
Priestly, Cuvier, Comte, Huxley and others, to Spencer. John 
Fiske’s “Century of Science” presents ably and briefly the wonder- 
ful development of the scientific mind of the world since “that 
humble instrument, the balance, working in the service of sovereign 
law, has been a beneficient jinne unfolding the portals of many a 
chamber wherein may be heard the secret harmonies of the world.” 
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The supervisor in possession of these fundamentals sympathizes 
with such works as Fiske’s “’Then Nature to God ;” seeks the beauty 
in common events and in the simplicity of living presented in the 
writings of Henry Van Dyke; feels the poetry of life under the in- 
fluence of Hamilton Mabie. 

The supervisor of educational work follows the methods of the 
great Teacher. He consults with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; thinks 
with our philosophers — Rosenkranz, Royce; builds upon history 
as given by Davidson, Paul Monroe, Butler*; keeps in touch with 
such pyschologists as Compayre, Baldwin, James, and with those 
who are urging the child as the “centre of gravity ” — Preyer, Sully, 
Dewey. He extracts the choicest elements from educational thought 
as it has developed since Charlemagne in such men as Luther, 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Frébel, Spencer, Horace 
Mann, and he struggles to realize the ideal of James P. Munroe, 
who says: ‘The subject taught is secondary to the manner of 
teaching, the task done is subsidiary to the effect of doing it; the 
question to be asked at the completion of an educational step is not 
‘What has the child learned?’ but ‘What has the child become?” 

The author of “ The World’s Painters” was my guide in the se- 
lection of the first books and photographs for my small library, be- 
gun while her pupil. I remember, as Miss Hoyt named one book 
and another, with what intense earnestness she said, “ But first of all, 
get Hamerton’s ‘Intellectual Life.’” Experience has proved her 
wisdom, but today we may place beside it that book which relates 
man to the universe, explains the growth of sympathy, touches the 
vital element of individual expression and appreciation and makes 
one feel the supreme importance of the passing moment so that he 
may “dwell completely with his fellow-man.” To realize Shaler’st 
“[ndividual” is to be a teacher for Henderson’s ideal school. PButlert 
sees education in the light of evolution as a spiritual development. He 
recognizes the knowledge of most worth as that of the things of the 


* Just in the right time to meet the needs of a large number of teachers who are casting about to 
find something fundamental and satisfying in the theory of teaching.—Wmn. T. HARRIS. 

| The Individual, by N. S. Shaler; published by D. Appleton & Co., 1901, 351 pp. 

{ The Meaning of Education, by N. M. Butler; published by McMillan, 1898. 
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spirit. In Miinsterberg’s* “Psychology and Life” he gives a ra- 
tional view of the use of psychology in education. One essay is de- 
voted to psychology and art. Henderson’s* “Education and the 
Larger Life” with man as a unitt for its view point and its belief 
that the one abiding impulse of the human spirit is towards perfec- 
tion, makes the recognition of the “omnipotence of human feeling, 
of human emotion, of human desire” the controlling force in life. 
The beautiful human being implies the healthy development and con- 
tinued vigor of the physical organism. The author’s picture of the 
details of a day of childhood must inspire any teacher to long to be 
able to guide such growth. His handling of the high school, univer- 
sity and adult periods of life meets courageously and seeks to solve 
today’s problems. The book suggests a most welcome liberation from 
some of the oppressions of school life. 

The above is intended to suggest a literature of 4/e and a litera- 
ture of education as the fundamental part of a working library for the 
supervisor. Presumably this paper is expected to treat of the part of 
the library useful especially to the supervisor of the manual 
arts— hence the brevity of this reference to these indispensable 
books. 

Supervisors differ in the length of their experience, in their 
financial limitation, in their subjects, in their kind of native power. 
They are in widely different conditions — in towns and cities varying 
in size, in equipment, in their proximity to large libraries and mu- 
seums. In recognition of their varying needs and of the tendency 
away from the arbitrary in education towards the adaptation of means 
to individual development, the writer prefers to present such a classi- 
fication of subjects as will direct each supervisor to those books meet- 
ing his needs. 

This bibliography deals mostly with books of comparatively re- 
cent date. These, however, are written upon the basis of a 
knowledge of art literature from its inception, and are often but con- 
densations, selections or rearrangements from this, modified by the 


* Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899, 286 pp. 
{ Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902, 386 pp. 
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discoveries of a more recent civilization. An acquaintance with this 
earlier literature is assumed, hence mere mention of its authors suf- 
fices. } 

In the explanation of the purpose of Harris’ International Series 
is the following: “It is believed that the teacher does not need au- 
thority so much as insight in matters of education. When he under- 
stands the theory of education and the history of its growth, and has 
matured his own point of view by careful study of the critical litera- 
ture of education, then he is competent to select or invent such prac- 
tical devices as are best adapted to his own wants.” This is equally 
true of the supervisor’s library, hence let us emphasize those works 
which lead to a fuller knowledge, a richer interpretation, a deeper 
appreciation, a stronger enthusiasm. 

Books are named in eleven groups. The comparative value of 
those upon any one subject is suggested by their arrangement, the 
more desirable being placed first. 


GROUPS. 


Art universal. 

Art of nations and periods. 

The function of art in education. 
Art expressed in the human body. 
Art expressed structurally. 

Art expressed decoratively. 

Art expressed pictorially. 
Biographies. 

Bibliographies. 

Dictionaries. 

Periodicals. 


| 
Se Pee oO en 


an | 


ART UNIVERSAL. 
INFLUENCES — MYTHOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


ButrincH. Age of Fable. Philadelphia: David McKay, 1898. 
FiskE, JOHN. Myths and Myth-Makers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘oe 
1881. 
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FISHER, GEORGE P. Outlines of Universal History. New York: American 
Book Co., 1888. Essentials of history briefly stated. 

Munzigs, ALLAN. History of Religion. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1900, pp. 438. A wonderfully interesting condensation of a large 
ject, beginning with the origin of civilization and ending with the 
“universal religion.” 


INFLUENCES — NATURAL. 


Growth in sympathy with nature will be inspired by contact with such 
writers as Thoreau and Emerson, John Burroughs, W. H. Gibson, Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. 

GanneETT, W.C. A Year of Miracle. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1882. Four 
short essays in which nature is seen through a sensitive Se an i in 
word pictures which deepen appreciation. rl 

Van Dyke, JouNC. Nature for Its Own Sake. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1898, pp. 292. Its object is “simply to call attention to that nature 
around us which only too many people look at every day and yet never 
see, to show that form, light and color are beautiful, regardless of human 
meaning or use, to suggest what pleasure and profit may be derived from, 
the study of that natural beauty which is every one’s untaxed heritage, 
and which may be had for the lifting of one’s eyes.” 


IMPORTANT AUTHORITIES. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. Literary Works. London: Sampson Low, 1883. 2 vols., 
average pp. 370. In Italian and English, Jean Paul Richter. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

WILLIAM Morris. 

AESTHETIC. 

Brown, G. Batpwin. The Fine Arts. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1900, pp. 321. Begins and ends with “‘ Freedom in Art.” The simplicity 
of greatness is its message. The reader is likely to make life more of a 
“work of art.” 

Toustoy. Whatis art? Philadelphia: Altenus, 1898, 298 pp. Bears the 
author’s usual intense, original, evident, practical message. A good point 
of departure for the study of the history of aesthetics. 


.. BosANQUET BENARD. History of Aesthetics. New York: Macmillan, 1892, 


pp. 502. A charming presentation of the development of the aesthetic 
consciousness. 
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PHILOSOPHY, 


Hecet. Philosophy of Fine Art. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1886, 
pp. 175. Translation of the introduction and one chapter.—Bosanquet. 
‘The analytical and critical essay on Hegel’s Aesthetics, by Chas. 
Benard, contains a complete outline of the greatest of all works on the 
philosophy of art.”—W. T. Harris. 

- Kwicut, Wm. The Philosophy of the Beautiful. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895. Two volumes, averaging 280 pages. Volume I. The 
essence of the successive aesthetic theories of Greece, Germany, France, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, Britain and America is interestingly pre- 
sented. Danish and Russian aesthetics are treated at the close of the 
second volume. Vol. II. Thetheory of beauty. ‘The inflowing of the 
infinite within the finite ;” the inter-relation of mind and matter. A con- 
sideration of the correlation of the arts is followed by a chapter on each 
of them. . 

- SANTAYANA, GEorRGE. The Sense of Beauty. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1896. A theory of aesthetic which is unusually simple and practi- 
cal; satisfying, enriching, elevating. 


THEORY AND CRITICISM. 


Hamerton, Puitip G. “All of Hamertonis suggestive and interesting.”—Dr. 
Denman W. Ross. 

PaTER, WALTER H. New York: Macmillan. His works arepoetic apprecia- 
tions of selected masters and masterpieces. 

Van Dyke, JoHN C. Art for Art’s Sake. New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1895, 
pp. 249. Of much value because it explains in very simple language and 
in detail how a painter conceives a picture and goes to work at it, and 
how he looks at the pictures which he and other artists have produced.— 
Russell Sturgis. 

LEIGHTON, SIR FREDERICK. Addresses. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1896. The addresses combine to make an excellent sur- 
vey of art in its relation to life as shown in the periods of its growth. 

La FarGE, JoHN. Considerations on Painting.. New York, Macmillan, 1895, 
pp. 270. The thought is that the study of a painting is a search for the 
painter. ‘The block of marble of which Michael Angelo speaks, which 
contained all that the greatest artist could ever find is himself.” In his 
elaboration of this thought the writer teaches the true way to the appre- 
ciation of works of art, 
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CHILD, THEODORE. Art and Criticism. New York: Harper Bros., 1892, pp. 
343. A sympathetic criticism, recognizing the environment of the artist. 

RayMonpD, GEoRGE L. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893-1901. “Genesis 
of Art Forms,” ‘Art in Theory,” “ Representative Significance of Form,” 
“ Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as Representative Arts,” all give 
one a strong feeling of the unity in all the variety of art expression. 
Many illustrations of one thought expressed in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry. 

Van Dyke, JouHN C. Art for Art’s Sake. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, 1887, pp. 291. Art in history —its development keeping pace 
with the development of the human mind. Art im theory —its ideas of 
pictorial art, of pictorial subject, of pictorial expression. 

Crane, Lucy. Art and the Formation of Taste. New York: Macmillan, 
1882, pp. 292. These lectures, though defective in their fundamental 
basis and slightly put together for popular uses, are full of information and 
real insight, especially on the subjects of sculpture and architecture; 
while Miss Crane’s pictures of the three great Florentines — Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, based upon a sketch by M. Clément, are 
extremely vivid delineations.—G. Baldwin Brown. 


History OF ART. 


WINKLEMANN. History of Ancient Art. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1880, 4 vols. in two. 

PERROT AND Cuipizz. Histories of Art. London: Chapmanand Hall, 12 
vols. See criticism of separate subjects in bibliography by Russell 
Sturgis. ; 

REBER, FRANZ von. A History of Ancient Art. A History of Medizval Art, 
New York: Harper Bros., 1900, 2 vols. Especially good and detailed ac- 
count of Chaldzan, Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian art and the Ro- 
manic and Gothic epochs. 

Van Dyke, Joun C. (editor). Histories of Art. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1897. Three books averaging 300 pp. Architecture, by 
A. D. F. Hamlin; Sculpture, Masquand & Frothingham; Painting, Van 
Dyke. Excellent reference books, in both text and illustrations. Each 
chapter is accompanied by a valuable bibliography and list of noted 
works. 

PoyNnTER Epwarop J. (editor). Illustrated Handbooks of Art History, Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, 1880-1892. Eleven Lectures on Art, Standard. 
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Lupke, Dr. WILHELM. A History of Art. New: York Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1878, 2 vols., each 570 pp. Being revised. 
GoopyEaR, WM. History of Art. Read criticism in Sturgis’ Bibliography. 


History oF ARCHITECTURE.* 


Vitruvius. New York: Van Nostrand. 
Wares, Isaac. A Complete Body of Architecture. London: T. Osborne. 


FERGUSON, JAMES. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891. 

VIOLET, LE Duc. Works. Not only instructive in subject matter, but also 
suggestive to the teacher. 

FLETCHER, BANISTER F, History of Architecture. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1901, pp. 531. Valuable for its comparative study. ‘The ar- 
rangement presents, in a convenient form, the condition of the world’s 
architecture at any period; also the development of each style. Styles 
are studied as a result of geographical, religious, political and social in- 
fluences ; in comparison with other styles; with excellent maps and an 
unusual number of illustrations. A bibliography accompanies each topic. 
Valuable. 

ROSENGARTEN. Architectural Styles. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, pp. 
509. 

STURGIS, RussELL. European Architecture. New York: Macmillan, 1896. 
Valuable for its explanations of reasons for development, and for its clear 
illustrations. ‘The treatment of contemporary movements in France, Ger- 
many, England and Italy enables one to feel the influence of one nation 
upon another. 

Ware, Wm. R. Topical Architecture. Boston: American Architect and 
Building News Co., 1902. A library of classified architectural motives 
and details. First volume consists of 104 large plates of door and win- 
dow grills in bronze and iron, selected from 16th century to and including 
modern examples. Valuable. 

LONGFELLOW, Wm. P. P. The Column andthe Arch. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. A history of the development of the two styles of 
architecture, written in a delightful and fascinating style. The author 
sees into the inmost life which produced these art expressions. 

STaTHAM, H. H. Modern Architecture. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1898, pp. 281. <A practical study to make modern architecture meet the 


* See also sections in books under ‘‘ History of Art.’’ 
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demands of the times and be beautiful. Chapter headings are: The Pres- 
ent Position, Church Architecture, State and Municipal Architecture, Do- 
mestic Architecture, Street Architecture. 

SINGLETON, EsTHER. ‘Turrets, Towers and Temples. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1898, pp. 317. A collection of writings on the great build- 
ings of the world by such authors as Ruskin, Thackery, Victor Hugo, 
Gautier. 

Hopkins, JAMES F. Architecture. Boston: Educational Publishing Co., 1900, 
pp. 235. Good to aid in simplifying the subject for children. 


HIsTorvy OF SCULPTURE. * 


FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. London: Henry G. Brown, pp. 303. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M. History of Ancient Sculpture. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1883, pp. 754. 

Perry Water C. Greek and Roman Sculpture. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1882, pp. 700. Historical and descriptive rather than 
appreciative. Chapters on prehistoric art are valuable. 


HisTorRY OF PAINTING.T 


FusEul, J. H. Lectures on Painting. London: Henry Colburn. 

WoLTMANN AND WoERMANN. History of Ancient, Mediaeval and Early 
Christian Painting. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1880, 2 vols., average 
72° Pp: | 

RapcuirF, A. G. Schools and Masters of Painting. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1896. 

‘Hoyt, DeristHE L. The World’s Painters. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1899, pp. 
272. A history condensing much information into a small space. Pro- 
vides for further study and for travel by bibliographies and lists of im- 
portant pictures. 

MuTHER, RicHarp. History of Modern Painting. London: Henry & Co., 
1895, 3 vols., averaging 800 pp. An excellent reference book for under- 
standing painting of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It leads 
to an understanding of any art movement in all countries, of the develop- 
ment of art in any country, of any artist in his environment. Contains 
excellent bibliographies and is thoroughly indexed. 


* 


See also sections in books under “‘ History of Art.’’ 
See also sections in books under ‘‘ History of Art.” 
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SINGLETON, EsTHER. Great pictures. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1900, 
pp. 317. Forty-eight pictures, with descriptions by famous writers. 

Emery, M.S. Howto Enjoy Pictures. New York: Prang Educational Co., 
1898, pp. 287. A practical help for the grade teacher. 

Hoyt, DreristHE L. Barbara’s Heritage. Boston: W. A. Wilde, 1899, pp. 358. 
The story for those who find difficulty in expressing their own under- 
standing of art with sufficient simplicity to impress beginners. 


ART OF NATIONS AND PERIODS. * 
EGYPTIAN. 


MaspEro, G. C. C. Egyptian Archeology. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1895. Mrs. Edwards’ translation puts a very large subject into such 
form that its main outlines can be easily understood. 

Petrig, W. M. F. London: Methuen & Co. Memoirs of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund. 

Bunce, E. A. Watuis. ‘The Mummy,” ‘“ The Dwellers on the Nile,” and 
“The Book of the Dead” give a deeper knowledge of details which en- 
rich one’s teaching. 

Epwarps, AMELIA B, <A Thousand Miles Up the Nile. New York: Geo. 
Routledge & Sons, 1891, pp. 499. A whole-hearted, sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the nature and history of the people which has left the wonder- 
ful monuments of Egypt. The abundance of illustrations, accompanied 
by Mrs. Edwards’ fascinating word-pictures, bring one the very best sub- 
stitute for the journey itself. Her descriptions of color, form and light and 
shade are the expression of a highly artistic temperament. Her charm- 
ing and simple language and her sense of humor appeal to both children 
and adults. 

Epwarps, A. B. Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1892, pp. 325. Mrs. Edwards’ descriptions take one into the 
reality of Bible history. Her excellent appreciaton of the skill in portray- 
ing ethnic characteristics in portrait painting and her fascinating presen- 
tation of the literature, religion, hieroglyphics and the origin of portrait 
sculpture render the book most valuable. Excellent illustrations. 

PERRY, WALTER S. Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders. New York: 
Prang Educational Co., 1898, pp. 249. An attempt to interest children. 


* Seesections in books under ‘‘Art Universal.’’ 
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GRECIAN, 


PANSANIUS. Descriptions of Greece. New York: Macmillan, 1898. 

Jones, H. S. Select Passages from Ancient Writers, Illustrative of the His- 
tory of Greek Sculpture. New York: Macmillan, 1895, pp. 231. Selec- 
tions from Overbeck’s collection of authorities from the earliest records 
through those of the Christian fathers. 

Manarry, J. P. Works. Helpful pictures of Greece and her people. 

ButcHER, S. H. Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1891, pp. 396. An appreciation of the characteristics of Greek life. 

OvERBECK, J. A. Greek Archeology. 

SCHLIEMANN. Works. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 

SCHUCHHARDT. Schleimann’s Excavations. New York: Macmillan, 1891, 
pp. 363. A compact account of the results of Schleimann’s work, with 
opinions upon it. 

GARDNER, Percy. New Chaptersof Greek History. London: John Murray, 
1892, pp. 459. 

Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. New York: Macmillan, 1896, pp. 259. <A 
most valuable aid to the realization of the prevalence of art as shown in 
grave reliefs. 

Murray, A. S. Works. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894-1900. 
The authority for careful study of early Greek art. Works on vases and 
sarcophagi in the British museum, beautifully illustrated. 

CoLLicNon, Maxime. Manual of Greek Mythology. London: H. Grevel & 
Co., 1890, pp. 333. 

Manual of Greek Archeology. New York: The Cassell Publishing Co., 
1895, pp. 383. 

TARBELL, FRANK B, A History of Greek Art. New York: Macmillan, 1899, 
pp. 289. A history devoted to the cultivation of the appreciation and 
love of beautiful things. 

BUEHLMANN. Architecture of the Classic Ages. New York: Bruno Hessling. 

Van Brunt, Henry. Greek Lines. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893, 
pp. 274. A careful study of the essence of Greek art, and its bearing on 
the architecture of today. 

GARDNER, Ernest A. A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1901, pp. 550. To be intimately acquainted with this book, is to 
have an excellent aid to the teaching of Greek Sculpture and an impetus 
toward more extensive knowledge. 
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FURTEVAENGLER, ADOLPH. Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. London: Wm. 
Hernemann, 1895, 487 pp., 19 plates. Excellent for intimate acquaint- 
ance with the best Greek Sculpture. Two hundred illustrations in the 
text. 

WaLpsTEIN, CuHas. Essays on the Art of Pheidias. New York: The Century 
Co., 1885, pp. 420. Brings the influences, spirit and characteristics of 
Pheidias and his times to bear upon an appreciation of the best sculpture. 

Huppitston, JOHN H. Lessons from Greek Pottery. New York: Macmillan, 
1902, pp. 144.  Anopportunity for intelligent contact with beauty of 
form in Greek Pottery, and for an understanding of Greek personality. 
An exhaustive and well-classified bibliography which encourages further 
study. 


ROMAN. 


LANCIANI, RopoLtro A. Works. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892- 
1897. Interesting, instructive, thorough. 


CHRISTIAN. 


Lowrir, WaLTER. Monuments of the Early Church. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1901, pp. 413. A book which traces cause and effect, is appreciative, 
explicit, well illustrated. Presents a steady development of the construc- 
tion and meaning of Christian architecture from the early gathering to- 
gether of ‘two or three” to the building of St. Sophia. Chapters are 
devoted to church furniture and the minor arts in Eucharistic vessels, 
lamps, glass, tapestry and other accessories. © 

Rossi. Roma Sotterrama, or an Account of the Roman Catacombs. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1879, 2 vols., averaging 360 pp. Anex- 
haustive treatment of the subject. 

Morton, Cuas. E. Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. 

Norton, Cuas. E. Historical Studies of Church Building in the Middle 
Ages. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. MHelpfulto the understanding 
of the life which produced great cathedrals and of the characteristics of 
them. 

TEXIER, CHas. Byzantine Architecture. London: Day & Son, 1864. 

Hutme. History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism. London: Swan, 
Sermenschein, 1891. A fair reference book. 

Moore, Cuas. H. Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. New 
York: Macmillan, 1899. A most complete and discriminating study of 
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Gothic Architecture in France and of the pointed style in other countries. 
Chapters are devoted to sculpture, painting and stained glass. Valuable. 

WHITE, GLEESON AND STRANGE, E. F. (editors.) Bell’s Cathedral Series. Lon- 
don: George Bell, 1897-1902. A volume upon each of the English 
cathedrals. Plans and illustrations. Very satisfactory. Isbister & Co., 
London, published in 1897 a series on same subject, but less technical 
and written most attractively. Many are illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
Charming booklets of about 60 pages. 

VaN RENSELAER. English Cathedrals. New York: The Century Co., 1893, 
pp. 483. An interesting study of the history and architectural beauty of 
twelve English cathedrals. 

Jameson, ANNA. Works. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. Five 
volumes edited by Estelle M. Hurll, whose “ Life of our Lord in Art” 
makes a sixth volume. Each volume is complete, but the set is very 
valuable. 

FARRAR, FREDERIC W. ‘The Life of Christ in Art. New York: Macmillan, 
1895, pp. 489. Valuable because written from the point of view of the 
religion which produced the art. 

Van Dyke, Henry. The Christ Child in Art. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1894, pp. 236. A perfect lesson in picture study. 

Hur.u, EsteELLE M. Art Lovers’ Series. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 1898. 
Seven books, averaging 250 pp., Representative titles are the ‘“ Ma- 
donna in Art,” ‘“ Angels in Art,” ‘ Heroines of the Bible.” Good refer- 
ence books. 


THE RENAISSANCE, 


BuRCKHARDT, Jacop L. The Renaissance in Italy. London, Kegan, Paul & 
Co., 1878, 2 vols., averaging 400 pp. 
The Cicerone. London: John Murray, 1873. Burckhardt’s works give 
an intelligent historical foundation for the understanding of art. 
OuipHANT. Makers of Florence, pp. 332. Makers of Venice, pp. 346. New 
York: H. M. Caldwell & Co. 
Makers of Rome. New York: Macmillan, 1895, pp. 491. Mrs. Oliphant 
writes somewhat biographically, and makes one feel the national and per- 
sonal elements in the art. 
BLASHFIELD. Italian Cities. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1900, 2 vols., 
averaging 300 pp. A fascinating presentation of the relation of art to its 
geographical and historical environment. 
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Lanzi, Luci. A History of Painting in Italy. London: Simpson & Marshall. 

CROWE AND CAVALCASSELLE. History of Painting. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co. (Being revised.) Berenson says, ‘To a certain extent, therefore, 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavacasselle have been superceded, and to a great de- 
gree supplemented, by the various writings of Morelli, Richter, Frizzoni 
and others.” 

FREEMAN, L. J. Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1901, pp. 212. Excellent expression of the true enjoyment of sculp- 
ture and of the charactcr and effect of influences in the development from 
the Pisani to Michael Angelo. Good bibliography. 

Symonps, J. A. Works. 

BERENSON, BERNHARD. Works. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.  Beren- 
son’s writings are works of art in themselves. In the “Study and Critic- 
ism of Italian Art’ he shows keen insight into the characteristics of 
each artist’s work. In the ‘Central Painters of the Renaissance” he 
emphasizes their greatness as illustrators and decorators. In his “ Vene- 
tian Painters of the Renaissance is the most complete expression of the 
period; intimate relations of art to life produced successively, religious, 
political, portrait, genre, landscape. Venetian art is full of youthful hap- 
piness in individual glory, fame, happiness, until the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when the seriousness of life began to be felt and ex- 
pressed. 

BLOMFIELD, REGINALD. A History of Renaissance Architecture in England. 
London: George Bell & Sons, 1897. 

BELCHER, JOHN. Later Renaissance Architecture in England. London: B. 
T. Batsford, 1901. ‘The two last named books show the influence of the 
Germans and Italians in England, and give a clear understanding of 
architectural movements of this period. 


FLEMISH AND DutTcH ART. 


FROMENTINE, EucENE. The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900, pp. 339. A rare book, taking its readers 
with delightful informality into the heart of Flemish and Dutch art. One 
feels the close sympathy between the author and his subject in his pre- 
sentation of the influences active in developing Rubens; in his interest- 
ing seven-page word-picture of Van Dyke; in his feeling for the idealism 
of Rembrandt. ‘The Night Watch is elaborately analyzed. Other paint- 
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ers are treated with equal sympathy. One chapter is devoted to the 
influence of Holland on French landscape painting. 

Van Dyke, Joun C. (editor.) Old Dutch and Flemish masters. New York: 
The Century Co., 1895. Interesting brief accounts of individual artists 
of Holland and Belgium. Each sketch is written by an artist. Illustrated 
with Cole’s engravings, with his notes. 


FRENCH. 


STRANAHAN, C. H. <A History of French Painting. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895, pp. 480. Will probably answer or lead to the answer to any 
question on French art from its inception to the present day. 

BROWNELL, W.C. French Art. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1900, 
pp. 239. Asympathetic presentation of the value of French art, empha- 
sizing the national artistic qualities of the expression and recognizing that 
the idea, the substance, is French, and likely to be misunderstood by for- 
eigners. Classic, romantic and realistic tendencies are considered from 
the point of view of the time in which each developed. Representative 
artists from Claude to Monet are ably discussed. Classic and academie 
sculpture are compared. An appreciation of Rodin and Dalon concludes 
the book. 

Van Dyke, JoHN C. (editor). Modern French Masters. New York: The 
Century Co., 1896, pp. 262. <A series of biographical and critical reviews 
of twenty artists, each by an American pupil or friend. Sixty-five full-page 
plates. 

WIiLLaRD, AsHTON R. History of Modern Italian Art. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898, pp. 586. Beginning with Canova, an appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the artists of today in architecture, sculpture, 
painting. Good. 


ENGLISH. 


REDGRAVE, R. A Century of Painters of the English School. London: Low, 
1890, pp. 479. 

BaTtE, Percy. The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters. London: George Bell 
& Sons, 1901, 124 pp. and about roo full-page illustrations. A compre- 
hensive presentation of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, with discriminating 
reviews of its leaders. Brief but telling comments on artists influenced 
by the movement. Deals with pictorial art only. 
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SIZERANNE, ROBERT DE LA. English Contemporary Art. New York: F. A. 
Stokes Co., 1898. Watts, Mythic Art. Hunt, Christian Art. Leighton, 
Academic Art. Alma Tadema, Historic Art. Millais, Genre. Her- 
komer, Portrait. Burne-Jones, Legends. Characteristics — A glimpse of 
the individual efforts to realize the zdeals of the Brotherhood. 

MONKHOUSE. Writings. 


JAPANESE, 


La Farce, JoHN. An Artist’s Letters from Japan. New York: The Century 
Co., 1897, pp. 293. Written with a recognition of the best in the art-life 
of Japan. 

AupsLtey. Works. London. ‘Ornamental Arts of Japan” and ‘The 
Keramic Art of Japan” are beautiful books, abundantly illustrated in 
color. An inspiration to the teaching ofthe all-pervading art spirit of this 


people. 


THE FUNCTION OF ART IN EDUCATION. 


Harris, Wma. T. Psychologic Foundations of Education. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1898, pp. 400. A wonderfully rich, clear, concise and 
practical treatment of educational foundations. ‘The book is made un- 
usually valuable for reference by the Analysis of Contents, enabling one 
to turn readily to Harris’ thought on any detail of the subject. A good 
“leader” into the more elaborate works on psychology, history and 
philosophy of education. Chapter on psychology of art and literature ex- 
cellent. 

SULLY JAMES. Studies of Childhood. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896, 
pp. 527. Very suggestive, especially for primary drawing. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Proceedings, published annually. 


ART EXPRESSED IN THE HUMAN BODY. 


Much has justly been said of the inartistic dress to be seen at gatherings 
of art teachers. ‘The increasing demand for “every-day art,” “art in com- 
mon things,” “az¢ (and) “fe,” is turning attention in our direction, not for an 
example in dress alone, but in those more subtle elements which Emerson — 
presents so forcibly in his essays— Conduct of Life, Character, Greatness, 
Culture, Behavior, Manners, Beauty. 
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Brown’s “The Fine Arts,” * read between the lines, is a delightful re- 
minder of the nature-spirit underlying that most beautiful body-expression 
which inspires our confidence and admiration. 

PaLMER, GrorRGE H. The Field of Ethics. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1902, pp. 213. These lectures give one an insight into the relation 
of a human being to his fellow-men. Their serious study encourages that 
truth in the inner life which aspires to express itself beautifully. 

Haut, FLoreNcE Howe. Social Customs. Boston: Estes and Lauriat, 1897, 
pp. 332. A reminder of some details which help to make the “ Manners ” 
of Emerson. 


ART EXPRESSED STRUCTURALLY. 
MUNICIPAL ART. 


Ropinson, C. M. The Improvement of Towns and Cities. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901, pp. 309. Application of the principles of 
unity and adaptability to the laying out of a city. Special attention to 
many details necessary to beauty in the street —concealment of wires, 
suppression of smoke, building regulations, repression of ugly vehicles 
and of noise, proper placing of trees, of gardens and of sculpture, creation 
of artistic advertisements and such street utilities as street lamps, posts, 
signs. The many references to successful efforts in various countries 
tends to arouse action. 

MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS Society. Art and Life, and the Building 
and Decoration of Cities. London: Rivington, Percival & Co., 1897, 
pp. 260. Five lectures: 

1. Art and Life. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. A broad view of art as the 
creation of the world beautiful. 

2. Of Beautiful Cities. W.R.Letharby. A brief living description of 
the beauty of some of the cities of the past, with suggestions for 
improving a part of London. 

3. Of the Decoration of Public Buildings. Walter Crane. 

4. Of Public Spaces, Parks, Gardens. Reginald Blomfield. 

5. Of Color in the Architecture of Cities. Halsey Ricardo. An inter- 
esting imaginary sketch of Trafalgar Square, in color. 

StaTHAM, H. H. Architecture for General Readers. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. A guide to understanding the differences between good and 


* Listed under ‘‘Aesthetic.”’ 
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bad architecture. A welcome expression of the meaning of architectural 
details and .of a delicate appreciation of moldings. Excellent chapters on 
trabeated and on arcuated architecture. 

Rosinson, J. B. The Principles of Architectural Composition. New York: 
The Architectural Co, Clear statements of principles and rules, with 
practical illustrations. Leads to even children’s appreciation of construc- 
tion. ‘Topics are Unity, Appendages, Vertical Grouping, Horizontal Sub- 
divisions, Proportion. Chapter on “ Practical Examples.” 

Gipson, L. H. Beautiful Houses. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1895, 
pp. 346. Aims to beautify modern building by pointing out the meaning 
and consistency of beautiful elements in domestic architecture. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


WHARTON AND CopMAN. ‘The Decoration of Houses. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 1901. The view-point of decoration as interior architecture enables’ 
the reader to intelligently locate doors, windows and fireplaces with a feel- 
ing for unity, proportion, harmony, simplicity ina room. The thought of 
the uses of the room, and of it as a setting for the occupants, leads to cor- 
rect finish of surfaces and to proper arrangement of furniture. The 
strength of the closing chapter on bric-a-brac leaves one with a desire for 
only beautiful objects of art. 

BurRAGE, S., and Battery, H. T. School Sanitation and Decoration. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1899, pp. 191. Fifty-nine pages are devoted to the 
consideration of beauty in school life. Chapters treat of the wood-work, 
walls, ceiling, furniture of school rooms. Suggestions for pictures are 
given, with hints on framing ; for casts, with directions for placing; and 
for vases and the arrangement of flowers. Sixteen illustrations by chil- 
dren show how beauty should characterize all school work. 


FURNITURE. 


JACQUEMART. History of Furniture. London: Chapman and Hall, 1878. 
Gives that strong background of knowledge and appreciation which ani- 
mates simple lessons in the school room. Hangings and ornaments in 
marble, bronze, ivory, etc., are considered. | 

CLouston, K. W. ‘The Chippendale Period in English Furniture. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1897, pp. 224. An intelligent statement of the sources 
of inspiration and of the qualities of the work. 
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SINGLETON, EsTHER. The Furniture of Our Forefathers. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1901. Historical account of the 16th and 17th 
century furniture of England and America. Also an account of the lead- 
ing English cabinet makers. Beautiful illustrations. 

Nye, Atvan C. Furniture Designing and Draughting. New York: Com- 
stock, 1900, pp. 100. A brief, szmple study of the elements of good 
construction in tables, chairs and case work. Well and thoroughly illus- 
trated. 

Benson, W. A. S. Elements of Handicraft and Design. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893, pp. 151. An extremely simple presentation of the be- 
ginnings of handicraft. Valuable as an example of clearness in teaching 
and for its suggestions for simplicity and practical work. Deals with 
box, table and chair construction. 


OuT-DooR ART. 


VAN RENSALAER. Art Out of Doors. New York: Scribner, 1893, pp. 399. 
A suggestive treatment of gardening. Extensive bibliography. 

Morse, E. S. Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1886, pp. 372. Interesting study of architecture, interior 
decoration and gardens. 


FUNCTION OF STRUCTURAL ART IN EDUCATION. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION (editor). Art and Industry. Washington, D. 
C.: Bureau of Education. Vol. I, 1885, Drawing in Public Schools. 
Vol. II, 1892, Industrial and Manual Training. Vol. III, 1897, Indus- 
trial and Technical Training in Voluntary Associations and Endowed In- 
stitutions. Vol. IV, 1898, Industrial and Technical Training in Schools 
of Technology and in U. S. Land-grant Colleges. 

Dewey, Joun. The School and Society. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1900, pp. 129. ‘Three lectures: 

1. How to retain the former “‘ Training in habits of order and industry, 
and in the idea of responsibility, of obligation to do something, to pro- 
duce something in the world,” which was the result of the home-life of 
two or three generations ago. 

2. A plea for making the child, instead of the course, the “center of 
gravity.” 

3. The waste of human life resulting from the lack of unity of aim in 
education. ‘The description of the work of the first three years of the 
University Elementary School is suggestive. 
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Ham, C.H. Manual Training. New York: Harper Bros., 1886, pp. 403. 
A description of the Chicago Manual Training School as an ideal institu- 
tion. In connection with exercises suggested, interesting references are 
made to the history of materials used and their uses, and to mythology 
connected with them, all tending to see a breadth of education in manual 
training. 

McArtTHuR, ARTHUR. Education in Relation to Manual Industry. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1886, pp. 393. An account of the institutions 
for industrial training in all countries. 

SaLomon, Otto. ‘The Theory of Educational Sloyd. Boston: Silver Burdett, 
1896, pp. 150. A brief history of manual work, dating from Greek times. 
A series of lectures explaining the aim of Sloyd, its system and methods. 
The educational value of each model is stated. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


MILLER, Frep. ‘The Training of a Craftsman. Arts and Crafts for Ama- 
teurs. London: Virtue & Co., 1898-1901, average 240 pp. ‘The books 
inspire a love for the minor arts through appreciative knowledge of 
some details of their production. 

MaveEux, Henri. A Manual of Decorative Composition. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1888, pp. 310. ‘ Theory” shows the principles underlying 
good form and decoration. “Practice” treats of materials, their qualities 
and uses. Excellent. 

WHITE, GLEESON. Practical Designing. New York: Geo. Bell, 1893, pp. 
327. A practical book on the making of working-drawings for designs. 
Success demands a recognition of the limitations of material. Separate 
chapters treat of carpets, textiles, pottery, etc. 

Wi.tuiamson, G. C. (editor.) Handbooks of the Great Craftsmen. New 
York: Macmillan, 1901-1902, volumes average 155 pp. ‘Three interesting 
volumes ready. Pavement masters of Sienna—Cust. Ivory workers of 
the Middle Ages—Cust. Peter Vischer, by Cecil Headlam. 


CERAMIC ART. 

JACQUEMART, ALBERT. History of the Ceramic Art. London: Sampson, 
Low, 1873. Complete and authoritative historical and descriptive pre- 
sentation. 

BaRBER, Epwin A. Pottery and Porcelain. New: York: Putnam’s Sons, 
1893, pp. 432. Historical beginning with the earliest records. ‘The 
work of the various potteries and manufactories is illustrated. 
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Bemis, Cuas. F. The Story of the Potter. London: George Newnes, 1808, 
pp. 248. Valuable if one wishes a brief outline of the contributions of 
all nations to the development of pottery and porcelain. 

Morse, E.S. Catalogue of the Morse Collection of Japanese Pottery. ¢ Boston: 
Museum of Fine Arts. Not only an illustrated catalogue of the collection 
made by Prof. Morse, but a book explaining the customs giving rise to 
the objects, their shapes and decorations. 


BOOK-BINDING. 


COCKERELL, Douctiass. Book-binding and the Care of Books. London: 
John Hogg, rg01. First of the Artistic Crafts Series, edited by W. R. 
Letherby. Excellent for technical instruction. 


ALPHABETS. 

STRANGE, Epwarp F. Alphabets. London: Bell & Sons, 1898, pp. 298. 
Explains the origin of Roman lettering, its influence and modifications. 
A valuable history of manuscript writing of the middle ages. Beginnings 
of printing and characteristics of 16th, 17th, 18th and roth century let- 
tering. Ends with suggestions on the making and placing of letters, and 
a glimpse of principles. 200 illustrations. 

Day, L. F. Alphabets, Old and New. New York: Scribners, 1899, pp. 39 
text. Alphabets, Greek and Roman, characteristic of successive cen- 
turies. 

DaNIELs, FRANK T. Freehand Lettering. Boston: Heath & Co., 1895, 34 
pp-, 13 plates. A definite study of the form of the Gothic and Roman 
alphabets — capitals and lower case. A valuable aid in teaching simple 
lettering. Gives satisfactory reasons for variations of proportions and 
form. Lays a foundation which keeps original work within proper limits. 

REINHARDT, CHas.W. Lettering for Draughtsmen, Engineers and Students. 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1895, 23 pp. and 8 plates. Consists of 
definite, well-tllustrated suggestions for simple freehand lettering for 
working drawings, maps, diagrams, etc. Practical. 


IRON Work. 
GARDNER, J. S. Iron Work. London: Chapman & Hall, 1893, pp. 145. A 
good history of iron work of the 16th century. 
EMBROIDERY. 
Day, L. F. Art in Needlework. New York: Scribners, 1900. Practical 


and artistic. 
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BASKETRY, CORD AND PAPER CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Janes, G. W. Indian Basketry. Pasadena, Cal. The author, 1902, pp. 274. 
Basketry, the mother of Pottery, and Basketry in Indian legend and 
ceremonial, are ably treated. Sketches of forms and designs and instruc- 
tion on material and uses are practical. Charming chapters on symbol- 
ism and poetry of Indian basketry. Valuable bibliography. 

Whiter, Mary. How to Make Baskets. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Good suggestions on details. Clear illustrations. A delightful chapter 
on ‘“ What the basket means to the Indian,” showing how the aspirations © 
of the human spirit are woven into forms. 

WaLkeEr, Louise. Varied Occupations in Weaving. Varied Occupations in 
Cord Work. New York: Macmillan; 1895, pp. 224. Practical hints. 


DRAWING. 


Cross, A. K. Mechanical Drawing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1895, pp. 197. 
An excellent instructor. 

AnTHony, G. C. Mechanical Drawing. Machine Drawing. Essentials of 
Gearing. Boston: Heath & Co. Average 50 pp. and 15 plates. A 
series of practical guides to graphic work and to excellent teaching of 
principles. 

CHANDLER, W. F. Construction Details. Boston: Institute of Technology, 
1892. A set of twenty-five plates of the details of building construction, 
accompanied by helpful, practical notes. 


ART EXPRESSED DECORATIVELY. 
COLorR. 

CHEVREUL. 

HELMHOLTZ. 

Roop. 

Von BEZOLD. 

BraDLEy, Mitton. Elementary Color. Springfield, Mass.: The Milton 
Bradley Co. Very helpful towards a well-illustrated presentation of. the 
subject to children. 

VANDERPOEL, Emity N. Color Problems. Longmans, Green & Co., 1902, 
137 pp. A much needed, simple, practical treatment of the science and 
art of color. Contains 117 beautiful and suggestive plates. The text 
culls from the above-named standard authorities, and encourages better 
use of color. 
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HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


Jones, Owen. Grammar of Ornament. Examples of Chinese Ornament. 
One Thousand and One Initial Letters. Designs for Mosaic and Tes- 
sellated Pavements, 

DoLMETSCH. Ornamental Treasure. New York: Bruno Hesling. Eighty- 
five plates of ornament of all styles; notes. 

PRISSE D’ AVENUES. Egyptian Decoration. Arabian Decoration. 

RacineT. Polychromatic Ornament. Paris: 2 volumes. 

Wornum, Ratpo N, Analysis of Ornament. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1884, pp. 190. 

Warp, James. Historic Ornament. New York: Scribners, 1897, 2 vols., av- 
eraging 400 pp. Valuable for its treatment of the art of the stone, bronze 
and iron age; also that of Chaldaea, Assyria, Phoenecia, Persia, as well 
as the more familiar styles. Volume two deals with the minor arts. 

MEYER, FRANZ S. Handbook of Ornament. New York: Bruno Hessling, 
1892. An exhaustive reference book, treating of the elements of orna- 
ment. Not historical. 

Hume, F. E. Birth and Development of Ornament. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1893, 336 pp. 

Batrour, H. The Evolution of Decorative Art. London: Percival & Co., 
1893, pp. 131. An interesting phase in these days of “evolution,” show- 
ing the development of certain complex forms from simple ature begin- 
nings. 

GLAZIER, R1IcHARD. Manual of Historic Ornament. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, 1899, pp. 136. <A very Satisfactory condensation. In addition to the 
ornament of nations, chapters are devoted to ivories, mosaics, terra cottas, 
enamels, glass, bronzes, etc. 

DaniELs, FRED H. The Teaching of Ornament. New York: J. C. Witter, 
1900, pp. 206. A helpful culling of important facts for detail teaching. 


DESIGN. 


Day, Lewis F. Text Books of Ornamental Designs. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, 5 vols. Most excellent practical helps abundantly illustrated. 
Crane, WaLTER. Works. London: George Bell, 1892-1902. ‘The 
Claims of Decorative Art” serves to dignify design by making it inherent 
in construction. ‘The Bases of Design” and ‘Line and Form” are 
fundamental, They “bubble over” with Ze. “ Decorative Illustration ” 
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treats of the evolution of the book from the period of the illustrated man- 
uscript through the invention of printing, the decline in decorative feeling 
and the revival. The last chapter is devoted to the application of the 
principles of design in book decoration. 

Jackson, F. G. Lessons on Decorative Design. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1888. An original presentation of principles of ornamentation ap- 
plied in line and mass. A chapter on the acanthus. Many excellent 
illustrations. 

Theory and Practice of Design. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1894, 
pp. 216. Expression of ornament by outline, mass, carving, modeling. 
Use of architectural, industrial, vegetable and animal elements. 

Moopy, F. W. Lectures and Lessons on Art. London: G. Bell, 1891, 
pp. 176. A valuable treatment of the fundamental thought in the study 
of design. 

GrossE, Ernst. Beginning of Art. New York: D. Appleton, 1897, pp. 316, 
An intensely interesting work on the earliest manifestations of all forms of 
art. 

Happon, ALFRED C. Evolution of Art as Illustrated in the Life Histories of 
Designs. New York: Scribner, 1895. Strong feeling for the expression 
of primitive life in art. 

Ross, Denman W. Illustrations of Balance and Rhythm.. Boston: W. B. 
Clark, 1900, 40 plates. 

Dow, ARTHUR W. Composition. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1899 
An acceptable help in detail teaching. [Illustrations of line and tone. 
composition in landscape, flower and figure design. 

STEPHENSON AND SUDDARDS. Ornamental Designs for Woven Fabrics. Phil- 
adelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1897, pp. 273. Might be placed as a 
supplement to the works of L. F. Day: applying the details he presents in 
the manufacture of fabrics. 

Mipcetey anp Lintey. Studies in Plant Form’and Design. New York: 
Scribner, 1896, pp. 131. A collection of illustrations of the application 
of the principles of design in technical processes. 

WESTLAKE, N. H. J. History of Mural Painting. New York: Dutton, 1902. 
A valuable record of the decorative use of painting as distinguished from 
the many “histories.” Deals with the meaning of ornaments. Is 
abundantly and uniquely illustrated. 

Kine, Pautine. American Mural Painting. Boston: Noyes, Platt & Co., 
1g02, An appreciation and description of the work in the Boston Public 
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Library, Walker Art Building, Mendelssohn Club, Library of Congress, 
Appellate Court Building, preceded by a recognition of the work of 
La Farge and Hunt. 

Day, Lewis F. Windows. New York: Scribner, 1897, pp. 410. In the 
preface Day says: “I have gone to glass to get pleasure out of it, tolearn 
something from it, to find out the way it was done and why it was done 
so and what might yet be done.” \ 

ConpDER. Flowers of Japan. Tokio: 1891. History ‘and principles of flower 
arrangement. [Illustrations by Japanese artists. 

PENNELL, JOSEPH. Works. London: G. Bell & Son. Helps to history and 
practice. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. Bookbindings, Old and New. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1895, pp. 342. Interesting history from the time of Grolier. 

CoLE, ALAN S. Ornament in European Silks. London: Debenham and 
Freebody, 1899. An instructive, well-illustrated history of the develop- 
ment of designing for silk. 

PALLISER, Mrs. Bury. History of Lace. London: Sampson, Low, 1902, 
536 pp., 266 illustrations. Standard. 


ART EXPRESSED PICTORIALLY. 


Ware, Wm. R. Modern Perspective. New York: Macmillan, 1900, pp. 336. 
Scientific. 

LONGFELLOW, Wm. P. P. Applied Perspective. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1901. Claims to be a practical application of Ware’s Science of Per- 
spective. Gives suggestions on the yg of landscapes and street 
scenes and on picture construction. 

MILLER, L. W. The Essentials of Perspective. New York: Scribners, 1887, 
pp. 107. ‘True to its title — a practical application of perspective prin- 
ciples in model drawing. 

Cross, A. K. Freehand Drawing. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1895, pp. 112. A 
clear presentation of the theory of model drawing, with practical sugges- 
tions on teaching. 

Light and Shade. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1897, pp. 183. A practical 
help to seeing and expressing unity and subordination. Chapters are 
devoted to the technique of charcoal drawing, the pencil and the brush 
and to the fitting up of a studio. 

Durer, ALBRECHT. 
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RimMeER, Dr. Wm. Art Anatomy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. 

DuvaL. Artistic Anatomy. New York: Cassell & Co., 1884. 

Hatton, RicHarp G. Figure Drawing and Composition. London: Chap- 
man & Hall, 1898, pp. 313. A helpful explanation of simple drawings of 
the figure and the details. 

Harttey. Anatomy in Art. New York: Styles & Cash, 1891, pp. 113. A 
careful study of the figure and its details, leading to intelligence and feel- 
ing in artistic expression. 

RIMMER, CAROLINE H. Figure Drawing for Children. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co., 1893, pp. 79. Valuable, well illustrated suggestions for teaching the 
drawing of the child figure. 

Animal Drawing. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895, thirteen plates, 
each containing several sketches of an animal form, and acco as by 
good suggestions fér drawing. 

MacInnis, Cuas. D. Pen Drawing. Boston: Bates, Guild & Co., 1899, pp. 
121. An ideal book on technique; every word counts; directions are 
definite; illustrations are of widely varied character, including the works 
of Lalaune, Railton, Rice, Gibson, Vierge, Pennell and others. 

Gipson, CHas. D. Sketches. 

Hunt, W. M. Talks on Art. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. Some 
sayings from Mr. Hunt’s studio instructions. They were addressed to 
individual needs, and are correspondingly varied. Their originality and 
keenness suggest effective means of awakening thought. 

Haut, James. With Brush and Pen. New York: J. C. Witter, 1897, pp. 74. 
A practical help in teaching artistic drawing. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 
LIvEs OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS. 


VasaRI. “ The unrivalled critic of Italian art. He is not so penetrating as 
Mr. Pater, nor so fantastical and poetical as Mr. Ruskin, but he is broader 
than either, and in closer sympathy with actual humanity.’’—Berenson. 
Translation by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield. 4 vols., averaging 330 pp. 
Scribners, 1896. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, by Grimm. Little, Brown & Co., 1896, 2 vols. 

RAPHAEL, by Miintz. Chapman & Hall, 1898. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, by Miiutz. Scribner, 1898, 2 vols. 

REMBRANDT, by Malcolm Bell. Geo. Bell, 1899. 
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Wm. Morris, by Aymer Vallance. Geo. Bell, 1897, or by J. W. Mackail. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. . 

THE RossretT1s — Dante, Gabriel and Christina— by E. L. Cary. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1900. 

BuRNE-JONES, by Malcom Bell. Geo. Bell, 1898. 

RuskIn, by W. G. Collingwood. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 

Great Masters of Painting and Sculpture. Twenty-two volumes are ready. 
Each book tells the life of some artist. G. C. Williamson, editor. Geo. 
Bell, 1900-1902. 

American Masters of Painting, by Chas. H. Coffin. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1902, 195 pp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 


STURGIS, RussELL. Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art. New York and 
Boston: The Library Bureau, 1897, pp. 74. A thousand chosen works 
on the Fine Arts. Musical works occupy less than one half the space. 

Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association. <A Selected Bibliography 
of the Theory and Practice of Manual Training, 1902. Allegheny, Penn.: 
C. B. Connelly, Sec’y. 


DICTIONARIES. 


ADELINE. Art Dictionary. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1891, pp. 422. 

STuRGIS, RussELL. A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. New York: 
Macmillan, 1902, 3 vols., averaging 500 pp. 

CLEMENT, C. E. Works are of the nature of an encyclopedia. 

LONGFELLow, Wm. P. P. A Cyclopedia of Works of Architecture in Italy, 
Greece and the Levant. New York: Scribner, 1895, pp. 546. 


PERIODICALS. 


APPLIED ARTs Boox, THE. The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. Puts 
the large theories and the valuable thoughts of the best minds intoa form 
which, while not making a tool of the teacher, yet furnishes her with defi- 
nite material by suggestions and illustrations. 

THE BROCHURE SERIES OF ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION. Bates, Guild & 
Co., Boston. Each issue contains from one to four well illustrated articles. 
Many subjects and many unique treatments of familiar subjects are pre- 
sented. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN. The United Crafts, Eastwood, New York. Very helpful 
in cultivating intelligent appreciation of handwork. 

HanpDIcraFT. Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston. Similar to the above, but 
much smaller. Simple and thoroughly practical. 

House Beautirut, THe. Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. Stands for 
beauty of the house, within the house, and around the house. 

THE INTERNATIONAL StupIo. ‘The best art magazine. ~ 

MaNnuaL TRAINING MAGAZINE ( Quarterly). Chas. A. Bennett, editor. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Keeps one informed on the opinions of the 
thinkers and workers on all phases of manual training in school. 

Masters IN ART. Bates, Guild & Co., Boston. Monthly monographs, each 
containing ten unusually fine reproductions illustrative of the subject or 
artist, with helpful descriptions. A brief sketch of the artist, valuable 
quotations from the best authorities on his art, a list of his principal works 
and their location, an ample bibliography of books and magazine articles 
make up this small, rich magazine. 

RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. Estelle M. Hurll, editor. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Each issue contains about fifteen pictures of an artist, selected 
on the basis of their interest for children. Articles are under the follow- 
ing titles: Character as an artist. Discriminating commentary on books 
of reference. Historical directory of the pictures described in the book. 
Outline table of princial events in the artist’s life. Famous contempo- 
raries. In some issues collateral readings from literature. 


My thanks are due to many supervisors for their thoughtful at- 


tention to the preliminary list of books. Dr. Denman W. Ross most 
kindly annotated the list sent him, and with his consent I present a 


part of his reply: 

“The study of art means the study of works of art or photo- 
graphs of them. ‘The study of books and listening to lectures is of 
little use. Words are general. Works of art are essentially specific. 
The words and the works are out of touch with one another. As for 
the opinions and judgments of other people, you never can be sure 
whether they are good or bad unless you have a knowledge yourself 
of the things which are considered and judged. Instead of a library 
for those who are to practice the manual arts, I suggest that a 'collec- 
tion of photographs of fine things be collected, together with such 
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books as give photographic illustrations of fine things. That would 
be really worth while to give to those who work the standards which 
they require, which they cannot get from any statement made in the 
terms of language.’ I am more and more convinced that the art 
teacher must be a showman, exhibiting works of art and explaining 
them to those who can see them and judge for themselves whether 
the explanation is satisfactory or not. Principles can be defined in 
terms of language, but they require illustration. No definition of 
principles without illustrations is of any use. So let me urge you to 
spend your money, not on books or writings about art, but on works 
of art or photographic illustrations. These will be of real value.” 
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Illustrative Drawing. 
FREDERICK WHITNEY. 


peter apes drawing, one of the many closely related sub- 
jects under the head of the manual arts, has survived the many 
changes which art education in our schools has undergone dur- 

ing the past few years. Considering the erroneous ideas which have 
been held, the obstacles which have appeared, and the varying for- 
tunes of different phases of drawing, this survival counts for much. 

Today, instead of doubt, skepticism, and incredulity on the part 
of teachers, educational leaders, and the public, instead of strenuous 
arguments as to the theoretical value of this or that topic, there is a 
willingness to investigate both old ideas and new departures, with 
reference to their immediate and ultimate value to the child; and 
when it appears that a study is not a fad, but something which will 
aid in developing the boy or girl in the schools, something that will 
give him power, something that will be to him of economic value as 
well as a means of cultivating his aesthetic taste, there is a hearty 
response of the right sort. Therefore, one finds in our schools to- 
day such branches as the household arts, clay modeling, basketry, 
embroidery, and manual work of various kinds. 

In these new lines, as well as in older lines of school work, the 
teacher finds illustrative sketching to be invaluable. There must be 
illustrated upon the board or upon paper, the placing of the furnish- 
ings in the kitchen, the arrangement of the furniture in some room, 
the arrangement of the table for dinner, the object to be modeled; 
the baskets one has seen, or the basket to be woven, the form of a 
unit to be embroidered, or the rug to be made. 

Although it may be true that ‘‘some schools have attempted to 
teach too many things,” a “series of valuable but unrelated sub- 
jects,” or ‘*have introduced many unnecessary branches,” illustra- 
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tive drawing cannot be considered and unrelated subject, nor one 
outside the legitimate sphere of drawing. 


A supervisor often hears of the difficulties encountered in at- 
tempting to teach drawing in the lowest grades. Some recommend 
that it be deferred till the child is old enough to draw. One says, 
“there is so little the child can draw or seems to understand”; an- 
other, “the children enjoy color and pictures, but they cannot 
draw ”; still another, “their drawings are meaningless, for they are 
not old enough to realize what they are doing.” For these and sim- 
ilar reasons drawing is frequently omitted in the lowest grades, or 
the teacher allows it to become a mere study of forms, figures, lines, 
and measurements, or the work is limited to color and nature study. 
Under these circumstances drawing loses much that is of great value, 
the children are deprived of one of the most interesting and helpful 
means of expression, and there is missed that correlation between 
studies so necessary even with the youngest children. 


A hasty review of the origin of art and its history shows that 
illustration has always been associated with the customs and habits of a 
people. As art has reflected the interests of the age or people pro- 
ducing it, so drawing in any grade should be associated with the life 
of the child in the schoolroom, in the home, and at his play. One of 
the most respected and successful educators of recent years, when 
asked in regard to courses of study or outlines of work for young 
children, remarked, “The child should plan the course of study.” 
This is quite true of much in the manual arts, even if the result is 
“a constant repetition of objects or figures,” “a series of meaning- 
less spots or crude illustrations,” lacking what to the grade teacher 
is good drawing. ‘This repetition and regularity are equally true of 
their games and occupations. The child likes to do the same thing 
over and over; he likes to hear the same story repeated again and 
again. These crude, monotonous drawings, though bad from some 
points of view, are a spontaneous expression of the child’s thought 
and feeling. Dr. W. T. Harris in his paper, “The True Industrial 
Education,” writes: “Why does regularity please? Why does re- 
currence or repetition gratify the taste of the child or savage? 
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The answer to this question is to be found in the generalization that 
the soul delights to behold itself, and that human nature is ‘ mimetic,’ 
as Aristotle called it, signifying symbol-making. Man desires to 
know himself, and to reveal himself, in order that he may compre- 
hend himself; hence, he is an art producing animal. The 
nature of consciousness is partly revealed in types and symbols of 
the rudest art. Chinese music, like the music of very young child- 
ren, delights in monotonous repetition that almost drives frantic any 
one with a cultivated ear. But all rhythm is a symbol of the first 
and most obvious fact of conscious intelligence or reason.” G. 
Stanley Hall, in writing of the education of little children under the 
topic, “The Ideal School as Based on Child Study” says, “Writ- 
ing and even reading for instance, should be neglected in our sys- 
tem before eight, and school work should focus on stories, the study 
of nature and education by play and other activities.” Illustrative 
drawing is one of these activities, and necessary even in the simplest 
of industrial processes. 

We observe in little children, whether in their games, occupa- 
tions or drawing, a natural tendency to imitate, to do what they see 
others do, to represent what they see or know of things about them 
or of which they hear in their stories. Through such means as 
illustrative drawing and design the children in the lowest grades, 
in a crude, simple, often monotonous fashion, reveal themselves, 
their consciousness, powers of reasoning, and knowledge of 
things about them, their individuality and experience. In the 
schoolroom, in the work or play of the children, the teacher finds 
no lack of suggestion and experience from which to draw for 
this work, or from which the child may select material, and if al- 
lowed to draw, the very activities which often seem unproductive 
and aimless are by this means turned into channels of usefulness and 
helpfulness, and should be encouraged by the teacher. 


Illustrative drawing must be taught for still other reasons. To 
many a child, the image perceived is in a form which he cannot ex- 
‘press in words. Sketching is his only satisfactory means of 
expression. ‘The crude sketch may mean as much to him and ex- 
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presses as much or more to others than the spoken word. In the 
illustration of stories told by the teacher, written by the children, 
events, occupations, games, the day, month or season, one often 
realizes this. In his sketches he emphasizes what he considers im- 
portant, those things of interest to him, and thus gives to the teacher 
not only an expression of his knowledge of the incident or object, 
but a revelation of himself. Overlooking his errors in drawing, not 
expecting work above his knowledge or attainments, the teacher 
reads the meaning of the child and knows that he has gained an un- 
derstanding beyond that embodied in his crude outline. 

Illustrative drawing is a direct form of expression; it enchances 
the value of all the child does ; in its graphic expression it is as vital 
as the written or spoken work. The use of illustrations in all our 
school books is a proof of its value. A supervisor frequently hears 
requests for “occupation or seat work” for the children.  Illustra- 
tive drawing is admirably adapted to this purpose. It furnishes an 
occupation which may be turned to valuable ends, where otherwise 
the time might be aimlessly used. One may claim that this time is 
needed for rest, but 


“ Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 


When asked where we shall begin, the answer is obvious. Be- 
gin even in the kindergarten with illustrative drawing, giving the 
child a mental stimulus and an opportunity for developing along 
lines individual and original in art, literature and other topics. Evo- 
lution is the law. Throughout the grades, as the interests, habits, 
surroundings, and abilities of the pupils change, a degree of evolu- 
tion will be observable in the drawing. There will be constant 
growth and progress. 

Illustrative sketching is a means—not an end. This should 
never be forgotten. There must be a motive back of the drawing 
prompting the expression. Motives will be suggested by the curric- 
ulum. As the ideal manual arts in the school are those which have 
to do with life in the schoolroom, so the ideal illustrative drawing is 
that prompted by the need of expression at the time. For example, 
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one stormy day in winter the topic “A Snowy Day” was assigned. 
The accompanying illustration shows a result. (Plate 1.) After 
the sketching the pupils were asked to write the names of things 
found in the drawing. ‘The grade teacher can appreciate the value 
of such a spelling lesson to the child. The children of grade five 
were studying the history and industries of their own town, and pro- 
duced a little book with the following illustrations. (Plate 2.) 


If drawing of this kind, ‘‘a free and spontaneous expression of 
interest,” is deferred till the child is old enough to appreciate or do 
good drawing, one finds that his habits have become fixed, and that 
he has lost the faculty which might have been of inestimable value 
throughout school life, if cultivated and developed. A third grade 
teacher took the class to the beach for a geography talk, and while 
there quoted from various authors who had written of the ocean, the 
beach, the ships, etc. The children carried paper and pencil and: 
were encouraged to make sketches which afterwards were finished 
in ink or reproduced from memory, as indicated in Plate 3. A 
fourth grade teacher had a similar experience, and upon their return 
the pupils wrote the story of the trip with illustrations. (Plate 4.) 
Other illustrations, such as animal drawing, sketches of local in- 
terest, holidays, anything and everything of interest to the children 
should be encouraged. The teacher will find that these often ex- 
press much better than words the pupil’s knowledge of the thing or 
event. 


Later in the grades the same ideas should influence the teach- 
ing. The student becomes conscious of some fact or object, and he 
would give expression to this thought. G. Stanley Hall in the ar- — 
ticle previously quoted continues: “Now writing and _ reading 
should be first taught with stress. . . . Drawing, too, should now come 
into prominence, beginning in its large and perfectly free form be- 
fore writing, and only near the end of this period becoming severely 
methodic and accurate. Art training should not result in intimida- 
tion, but first everything should be drawn. This would make 
drawing as it should be, a real expression of the child’s soul, and the 
child should copy what he, and not what the teacher sees.” As the 
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curriculum changes and new studies, or further developments of the 
old appear, the child has new facts to illustrate and new objects to 
sketch. | 

Often one finds on the part of the pupils, a lack of interest in 
the prescribed drawing lesson. No such lack appears when a 
motive or need prompts the drawing. It is not the lesson, but the 
child and his gain which the teacher should consider, not the draw- 
ing, but the pupil’s interest. Through the use of illustrative drawing 
this interest may often be created and sustained throughout. 


If interest flags in the work of the suburban school, the teacher 
and class may leave the schoolroom, visit a neighboring farmyard, 
hill, beach, dock, wood, brook, store or manufactory. Upon the 
return from the trip the pupils write the story and illustrate it, culti- 
vating both the memory and the imagination. Such work will in- 
fluence the whole school life. Geography, arithmetic, history, and 
other studies will begin with local surroundings or be colored by 
them. Let the teacher make education a unit, make the ends and 
aims one in her teaching, and her illustrative work will re-enforce 
all lines. 


The pupil soon realizes his mistakes, becomes conscious of the 
difficulties and, through suggestions by the teacher and observation 
on his own part, gradually corrects these. Proportions, relations of 
parts, foreshortening, convergence, and the various laws governing 
representation will be discovered and applied. Severe criticism and 
forced drawing would not have furnished the motive nor secured 
such an end, for as in the case of the spoken or written language, 
where freedom and fluency are desired, severe criticism often ham- 
pers and cramps, and spontaneity of expression is killed. 


Collections of illustrations from papers, books and magazines 
are valuable in many lessons. They tend to aid the pupil in appre- 
clating fitness, good drawing and composition; but they cannot take 
the place of original or creative work on the part of the pupil. 

In the higher grammar grades and high school, illustrative draw- 
ing should be continued, making real and permanent to the pupil much 
that would otherwise be forgotten. Illustrative sketching empha- 
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sizes his experience, stimulates observation, and often results in im- 
provisation, the interpretation of facts, experiences or objects from 
his own point of view. There will appear frequent demands for il- 
lustration of objects to be made, for work in composition, science, 
biology, and other studies where memory drawing and illustration 
are invaluable. The supreme value of illustrative drawing in the 
lower grades now begins to appear. The pupil’s mistakes in obser- 
vation are more easily detected and corrected, and the continued use 
of illustration develops a more skilful hand and more appreciative 
mind. 


In the normal school, illustrative drawing should be universally 
used in all lines of study, both upon paper and at the blackboard. 
The young man or women in the normal school is to work with 
children, who will imitate whatever they see others do, and on whom 
a picture makes a much greater impression than the spoken word— 
children who love to do something and in whom the drawing by a 
teacher will instilla desire to draw. Ifthese coming teachers cannot 
draw freely and well they are handicapped for their business in life. 
One cannot but compare the dogmatic instruction of the teacher who 
says “do” with the leadership of the teacher who is constantly do- 
ing, and who puts into practice what she wishes to see done. One 
respects the latter and is sure of her success. Prof. James in his 
“Talks to Teachers on Psychology” says, “The teacher who 
meets with most success is the teacher whose own ways are the most 
imitable. A teacher should never try to make the pupil do a 
thing which she cannot do herself.” “Come and let me show you 
how” is an incomparably better stimulus than “Go and do as the 
book directs.” Children admire a teacher who has skill. What she 
does seems easy and they wish to emulate it. The teacher who can 
draw, often finds the material for her lesson is at hand; she is alive, 
ready with her illustration, and invariably has the attention of her 
class. From these early or native interests she leads “him into a 
broader field of knowledge. 


The mediums to be used in this line of drawing must be dictated 
by the lesson to be illustrated. Frequently an outline sketch is suf- 
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ficient, again masses of light and dark better interpret the thought, 
or it may be color is necessary for the expression. The pencil, 
brush and ink, water-color, charcoal, colored crayons or pencils, 
and clay will all be found necessary in illustrative sketching as in 
the regular drawing lessons. The pupil should often be led to 
select the medium to be used. Plates 5 and 6 indicate the sort of 
work which may be secured under these conditions in the high and 
normal schools. 

The ultimate in the manual arts is the ability to appreciate and 
interpret the beautiful, to represent and create good things in form 
and color. In order to reach this end the beginning must be made 
during the earliest years in school, and illustrative drawing has 
proved itself an effective means, not only of arousing interest in 
beauty, but in sustaining that interest throughout the entire school 
period. 
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Pictorial Composition. 
_ Henry TuRNER BAILey. 


PICTORIAL composition must “hold together”; in other 

A words, all the elements must be consistently related. In a 

picture of any simple object, an orange, for example, such as 

may be attempted in a fourth grade, there are at least four elements 

to be consistently related: 1, the object; 2, its support, the table or 
ground; 3, the background; 4, the frame or inclosing lines. 

The object is round, hence the frame would be consistently re- 
lated to it if circular as shown at A.. Ground and background would 
be consistently related if the line dividing them were placed to divide 
the space equally, for “a perfect harmony is found in likeness, cor- 
respondence.” ‘The paper shall be circular to perfect the harmony, 
and all the measures from the center outward shall be the multiple of 
one inch. This seems to be the logical working out of the problem, 
according to the principles of “balance, rhythm and harmony,” and 
yet no one would accept it as a desirable result. There must be a 
flaw in the premises or in the processes. 

A review of the conditions would suggest that for convenience 
and for comfort the usual form of sheets and pages is rectangular. 
Inasmuch as a square is like a circle in having vertical and horizontal 
measures equal, and in being multisymmetrical, the two figures are 
consistently related. Substituting the square for the circular sheet, 
then, B is the result. This is a distinct gain, for now the line sepa- 
rating ground and background finds sympathetic lines in the horizon- 
tal edges of the paper, whereas before it stood alone. 

But this picture looks geometric and mathematical, like a dia- 
gram of something. The object is uncomfortably formal like a 
soldier on dress parade. Then, too, background and foreground are 
equal in area, a division of the enclosed space not quite consistent 
with our experience. Usually one is dominant. When we look at a 
tall object like a tower, the background —the sky —is the dominant 
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member; when we look at something low 
or spread out before us, the ground 1s the 
dominant member. Moreover, when we 
look more closely at the object we are 
attempting to draw, this orange, we dis- 
cover that it is not quite round. It is wider 
than itis high. The frame then to be con- 
sistent need not be square. It may be like 
C, D, or E, in one of which the foreground 
claims the larger share of space. The 
longer lines of the frame parallel to the 
longer axis of the object is the most obvi- 
ously consistent arrangement. 


But a closer study of the orange reveals 
the fact that it is not precisely symmetrical. 
Here is a hint that perhaps the unsymmet- 
rical placing of the object within the given 
space might bring about a more consistent 
relation between the elements. The re- 
sultant change is indicated at F. But still 
the composition is too formal. Can we not 
secure greater apparent freedom without 
sacrificing consistency ? 


This is to be the picture of an orange. 
Anything which distracts our attention, 
which tends to force an element which 
should be secondary into a place of first 
importance, is inconsistent with the purpose 
of the composition. In this case the meas- 
ures of the frame are such that it is difficult © 
for the eye at a glance to determine whether 
the rectangle is square or oblong. The 
problem forces itself upon the attention- 
One forgets the orange. ‘The one recourse 
is to a rectangle evidently oblong, as at G. 
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But now the picture is unbalanced ; the 
left half seems too heavy. Balance may be 
restored by adding an attraction in the right 
half. This may appropriately be a spot for 
the initials of the artist; and to be consist- 
ently related to the other elements the spot 
should be rectangular or at least oblong in 
shape. A circular spot would be consistent 
in shape with the outline of the orange, but — 
might be too attractive. It might suggest 
another orange. In any case it would divide 
the attention to be given to the one round 
thing, which is the excuse for the picture’s 
existence. ‘The oblong spot shall be so 
placed that the spaces between it and the 
adjacent lines of the frame shall be no less 
than the corresponding spaces between the 
object and the frame, as shown at H. Of 
course it is possible to work out with con- 
siderable accuracy thc exact size and shape 
which this spot should have to perfectly 
balance the spot of the orange over the 
mathematical center of the sheet; but leav- 
ing that matter for the present, it might be 
well to attempt to have the principal meas- 
ures fall into some sort of a consistent 
series. 

The series 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 or 1-2-4-8-16- 
32 1S a more consistent series than 1-2-3-5- 
6-8-9-10-15-17; so the series of measures 
represented by these lines, (a) is a more 
consistent series than this (b). 


If the orange can be so drawn that the 
eye will not be startled by sudden breaks in 
a more or less obvious series of measures, 
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the sheet will present a still more consistent and therefore satisfactory 
appearance. In J such a distribution of measures has been attempted. 
The mind appreciates at once the spacing of the orange within the 
frame. ‘The distances 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,7, form anorderly series, each 
measure proportionately longer than its predecessor. 


Wl ll 


Let us now consider by what means a more consistent relation 
may be established between object, ground and background. 

In the composition as it stands at J, object, ground and back- 
ground are of the same color, are of the same value—a condition 
foreign to all experience with things as they are in nature. Objects 
are visible by virtue of differences in value. To indicate that differ- 
ence in value is the most fundamental process in representation. To 
‘indicate it consistently, in harmony with the facts of experience, and 
with what we have already done upon paper is the next problem. 

By observation we have learned that a light object near appears 
lighter than the same object in the distance; that a dark object near 
appears darker than the same object in the distance; that distance 
tends to reduce all things to gray, to absorb all things in light by day, 
to swallow all in darkness by night. Our orange is a light colored 
object. ‘The ground upon which it rests, the desk top, let us say, is 
light also, but notthe same light. The background, the depths of the 
room beyond, or the blur of details of no consequence in considering 
the orange itself, may be consistently represented by a darker tone. 
The least number of tones we can use consistently then is three; one 
for object, one for ground, and one for background. These must 
sustain some consistent relation to each other. The simplest to sug- 
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gest at first is the relation represented by one dark tone, one light 
tone, and one exactly half way between these. Inasmuch as the 
paper itself may be taken as one tone, white, the easiest way will be 
to assume black as the dark tone and to strike a neutral gray inter- 
mediate between these two as the third member of the triad of tones. 


A consistent use of these three tones would be as follows: white 
for ground, a larger part of which is nearer to the eye than the object 
itself; middle gray for the object; black for the background. Of 
course we may assume that object, ground and background hold 
other relations to each other, and therefore apply our values differ- 
ently ; but we shall hardly find an arrangement of three tones which 
on the whole is more thoroughly consistent than the one given at K. 


The spot for the artist’s name or initials at K is left white. The 
contrast between that value and the surrounding black is so great that 
the spot becomes persistently attractive. The balance of the sheet is 
disturbed. Moreover, the black background gives the sheet a top- 
heavy appearance. ‘To restore the equilibrium it may be necessary 
to reconsider every step by which we have arrived at this conclusion. 
It will certainly be necessary to modify the drawing in some way. 
It is not quite right. The problem of balance, of consistency of op- 
posed attractions, is complicated, and not so easily solved by mathe- 
matics. 

Before we can think clearly upon the problem of balance as 
applied to pictorial composition, it seems to me necessary to discrimi- 
nate between the various centers which may be involved in even a 
very simple picture, such as we have been trying to make. There 
is, of course, first, the geometric centre of the picture, the point 
found by drawing the diagonals of the frame. ‘There are two other 
centers, related to each other somewhat as the centre of gravity in 
the earth is related to the center of magnetic attraction. One we may 
call the center of attractions and the other the center of tnterest. 

The character of any work of art is determined largely by the 
relations these three centers hold to one another. 

When the center of interest is eliminated, the work ceases to be 
a picture in the strict sense, and becomes a decoration. A decoration 
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has centers of interest, but no exclusive center. Interest is diffused 
throughout the whole. When the centers of interest are not regu- 
larly spaced, the result is a decorative panel; when spaced at equal 
intervals, the result may be a border or a surface pattern. 

When the three centers fall into line, a symmetrical arrange- 
ment is the result; when the attractions are symmetrically placed, 
the result may be a bilateral design. 

When the three centers coincide and the attractions are equal in 
every direction, the result is a rosette. 


It may be well to consider two of these three centers somewhat 
in detail. The geometric center and its relations to the whole may 
be taken for granted. 

The word attraction is used to designate anything which tends 
to draw the eye to itself, or anything to which the eye is inevitably 
forced. All attractions may be reduced to two classes, which may be 
called, for convenience, the wnxexpected and the antzcrpated. 


In the first class are included the unusual, the abnormal, the 
unique, the surprising, anything out of the ordinary. In a composi- 
tion where dark predominates (see plate, 1), light is an attraction; 
where light predominates, (2) dark is an attraction. In a composi- 
tion full of contrasts of lighter and darker tones (3) the strongest 
contrast has the greatest attractive power. Into a group of equal and 
similar spots introduce an odd shape (7), a larger area (4), or a 
smaller one (5), or a different value (7), or a different color, or 
omit any spot in a series (6) and the unique element attracts imme- 
diate attention. If in a landscape groups of trees in the foreground 
occupy nearly the whole field the eye is drawn to investigate the one 
glimpse of distance between their branches. If the distance presents 
an almost unobstructed view, and some singular object, like an odd 
tree or a telegraph pole, is represented in the foreground, the eye is 
sure to catch upon that. Upon the level line of the horizon place the 
sharp angles of a sail, and the boat becomes the attractive spot. Over 
the jagged silhouette of distant trees let the calm line.of the ocean 
appear in one depression, and to it the eye isdrawn at once. If asa 
rule the masses in a picture are simple, a “cut up” area attracts the 
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eye. Ifthe picture is full of detail, any simple unbroken area is at- 
tractive. Introduce vertical lines among the clouds, oblique lines in 
water, curved lines in architectural masses, straight lines in the hu- 
man figure and they attract immediate attention. Inthe drawing of 
the orange in three tones, with which we were experimenting, an 
initial in vermilion would exceed in attractive power the whole bulk 
of the sphere. 


In the second class we may include the expected, the logically 
necessary, the inevitable. The boundary lines and especially the 
corners where they meet are attractions. In any regular geometric 
figure the corners at once suggest a common center and that center 
becomes so great an attraction that the eye demands some sort of an 
accent there to rest upon. The center of a circle (8), the eye of a 
spiral (11), the source of a radiation (12), the point toward which 
lines converge (13), or where they intersect (15), are all points of 
attraction. As arule, the sharper the point (the smaller the angle) 
the greater the attraction. Aline in a picture which cuts the frame 
at right angles (16, or nearly so formsa weaker attraction than that 
formed by a line intersecting the frame obliquely(17). The ends of 
a line are attractive, especially if the line gradually changes its thick- 
ness throughout (18). The ends of a diminishing or increasing series 
of spots (19), lines (20), tones (21) or colors are attractions well nigh 
irresistible. A suggestion of movement in any direction inevitably 
attracts the eye and entices it to follow the movement to its source or 
to its end, as for example, the lines of a road or of a river in landscape, 
or of rhythmic elements indesign. A suggested relation between two 
things which should not be related is a fatal attraction to the eye, as 
for example in (22). The object represented is so near the margin 
line that the eye looks for a point in common between the two, and 
disappointed, returns again and again to the suggested junction. “It 
is the most attractive spot in the picture. 

To balance all these diverse attractions is a complicated prob- 
lem. Its difficulties become still more evident in the matter of pic- 
ture making when we recall the well-known optical illusions such as 
those indicated by figures 23 to 26. The difficulties multiply as one 
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passes into the realm of color and encounters the perplexing phe- 
nomena which may be grouped under Chevreul’s phrase “Simulta- 
neous Contrasts.” ‘That all these phenomena may be reduced to 
mathematical formule is not denied. It may be possible to state the 
ratio, for example, which lines supported as at @ (figure 26) must 
hold to lines supported as at 6 in order that they may appear identical 
in length, but it is unnecessary, for in practice the feeling of the sensi- 
tive artist is sufficient to reduce all such illusions to nothing. To se- 
cure perfect balance by rules, mathematically, scientifically, is as 
impossible to the artist upon his canvas as it is to the acrobat upon 
his tight rope. In either case knowledge helps in the beginning, but 
ultimately the perfection of a master’s performance must be attributed 
to his exquisite feeling. He must be mathematically correct in his 
balances, but only infinite genius could reduce them to figures, and 
those figures when obtained would be of no use whatever to the per- 
former. 


And yet in the beginning of any art the novice may learn from 
the master, and the master has certain rules, certain habitual prac- 
tices, reducable to formule which may serve as a guide until out- 
grown — until so inwrought with the daily practice that they disap- 
pear from consciousness. 

The problem of the artist in composing a picture is that of ad- 
justing all these attractions so that the center of attractions shall bear 
the right relation to the geometric center of the picture. Pictures are 
supposed to be drawn upon a vertical plane. They are to be “hung.” 
Anything hung upon a wall, if it is to hang in stable equilibrium, 
must be supported above the geometric center, or center of gravity. 
An apparent stable equilibrium is secured when the center of attrac- 
tions is on the vertical axis of the frame and slightly above the geo- 
metric center. Just why this is so may not be so easily stated, but the 
fact remains and is recognized in practice. The photographer never 
mounts a print as at 27; 28 is the usual form. Any of the great por- 
traits by Velasquez, Rembrandt, Van Dyck or Sargent illustrate the 
same arrangement. The rule that the center of attractions should 
be above the geometric center is so universal in its application that 
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illustrations may be drawn from other realms. The letters of the 
alphabet (29), common objects like clocks (30) and books (31), 
architectural details such as windows (33) and doors and countless 
other examples cometo mind immediately. It may be that such an 
arrangement is demanded because of an immemorable habit of the 
age. Eyes are drawn to eyes. The center of attractions in the 
human face (34) is above the geometric center of the face. The 
same is true of the human figure (35). Whatever the reason, artists 
seldom violate the rule. 


In our drawing of the orange in outline(L) there are ten attractive 
areas as indicated by the dotted circles, and two others indicated by 
the letters @and 6. The addition of the two values, gray and black, 
re-enforces the attractive power of a and of the background, and 
multiplies that of the spot for the name. The center of these 
diverse attractions is well up towards the top of the picture, and not 
on its vertical axis. 


The third center in a picture, the centre of interest, that to which 
the eye returns again and again for satisfaction, is usually not a single 
point. The centre of interest is likely to be some limited area, some 
face or other significant spot which contains the greatest single attrac- 
tion or group of attractions. It may or may not coincide in position 
upon the canvas with the centre of attractions or with the geometric 
centre. 


In Velasquez’s “Surrender of Breda” the three centers are 
almost identical; in his “ Maids of Honor” the center of interest is 
below the other two. In Raphael’s “Transfiguration” the supreme 
center of interest is at the very top of the canvas; in Tadema’s “ Read- 
ing Homer” it is at the extreme right; and in Van Dyke’s “ Repose 
in Egypt,” at the extreme left. 


The relative positions of the three centers in such a picture as 
Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of Eleazar Swalmius” (figure 36), is typical 
of nine-tenths of all the pictures ever painted. Geometric center 1, 
central of course; center of the attractions, A, B, C, D, at 2, on the 
vertical axis above 1; center of interest at the greatest single attrac- 
tion, namely, at 3, and eccentric both ways. 
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The devices to which artists resort to focus attention upon the 
center of interest are many. One is to place it near the geometric 
center; another, to multiply attractions within the area, or, in other 
words, to bring out the detail therein more sharply than elsewhere 
upon the canvas by means of lines, contrasts or colors. Still another 
is to direct the eye to this spot by means of a graduated series of 
lights or darks, or by the action of subordinate figures, or by such an 
arrangement of accessories that lines of least resistance, paths, trails, 
are formed to guide the eye to the center. 


In our drawing there is no dominant center of interest. The eye 
oscillates between the orange and the name spot. If we are to pro- — 
duce a picture, there must be no question as to the subject. ‘The 
center of interest must dominate all other interests. It should be the 
unmistakable key to the whole composition, the szwe gua non of the 
picture, otherwise we have the play of Hamlet with Hamlet omitted. 
In our simple drawing there are no gradations of light or dark, no 
accessories to manipulate, and yet we must establish a center of 
interest. 


If we now return to our picture of the orange in three tones we 
shall be able to improve it. ‘The sheet appeared “top heavy.” We 
will reduce the amount of black background. ‘The name spot was 
too attractive—so small a spot of white on so black a ground. We 
will place it on the white and thus reduce its attractive power. The 
sheet lacked a dominant center of interest. -We will give it one by 
emphasizing that which is characteristic of the orange, that which, 
next to its color, differentiates it in appearance from other round 
fruits, namely, the upper part of it including the stem. This may be 
done by drawing the details carefully. These changes bring the 
center of attractions slightly above the geometric center of the sheet, 
and the center of interest eccentric enough to avoid the appearance 
of undue formality and stiffness. The final form of the sheet shall 
be M. 


Of course with more than three tones, with color, with light and 
shade, the drawing might be carried much farther. But in so doing 
no new principles of composition would be involved. The elements 
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to be brought into harmonious relation would increase in number, the 
problem would be more complicated, and therefore more difficult, and 
the technique would require greater skill. A simple thing thought- 
fully done is worth more as a factor in the training of a child than a 
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complex thing done without insight. Here, as everywhere else, there 
is no room for aimless performances. One result secured by pur- 
poseful, intelligent activity on the part of the child will mean more to 
him in the end than a waste-basket full of results secured fortuitously, 
in which the occasional good sheet comes by luck, and is unappre- 
ciated by the child, and possibly by his “teacher.” 

The difficulties involved in so simple a drawing as this of the 
orange; the complexity of it all when stated concisely in words, will 
serve to emphasize, I hope, one conclusion at least, namely, the value 
of good example for the pupils to study. Notone or two of objects only, 
not incomplete outline drawings, not diagrams made by amateurs, 
but complete, beautiful pictures made by artists. Artists whose work 
shows by its simplicity, its harmony, that they held the creed of 
Millet. 7 


“Things should not look as if they were brought together by 
accident and for the moment, but should have an innate and neces- 
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sary connection. . . . A work of art should be all of a piece, and 
people and things should be there for an end. . . I profess the great- 
est horror of uselessness, however brilliant and filling-up. . . . One 
can say that everything is beautiful in its own time and place, and, 
on the other hand, that nothing misplaced is beautiful.” 
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The Use of Pictures as Illustrations in 
Elementary Schools. 


LILLIAN M. DEARBORN. 


Ora may be offered to the child as illustrations or as 

artistic compositions. No argument is necessary to establish 

their educational value, but in this time of great multiplication 

and accumulation of illustrative matter, and in the enthusiasm which - 

comes from having so many fine compositions at hand, there arises 

the necessity for a word of caution on the uses and abuses of pictures 
as employed in elementary schools. 

Like every good thing, pictures may be used too freely. This 
fact suggests the need of thoughtful selection, with the end in view 
of educating the popular taste. 

The question should not be how many pictures can be collected 
and recognized, but how many and what pictures can be known in a 
way to become influential in conduct, character and achievement. 

A large number of miscellaneous small pictures, mounted and 
displayed in confusion upon the walls of a schoolroom, fulfills the 
ambition of some teachers ; but how demoralizing to the senses of the 
pupils, who are for the most part but dimly conscious of them as 
mere black spots upon the wall. 

Pictures are oftentimes collected in such an unintelligent way 
that they provoke careless handling and a lack of proper regard. 
Every picture, though it cost but one-half cent, is a treasure in itself 
and to be cared for with all the precision and order possible. All 
too often pictures are used as subjects for “study” when the re- 
sult of that “study” is an accumulation of burdensome and unin- 
teresting. details relating to the artist’s birth, struggle for existence, 
and death. 

The picture of the poet or author, and his home, are sometimes 
taken up in connection with the study of some beautiful poem, in the 
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apparent belief that the portrait will help to a keener appreciation of 
the literary merits of the verse, when perhaps the child should be al- 
lowed to work out his own interpretation without the interpolation of 
even the author’s likeness. 

The large pictures in our schoolrooms are allowed to hang year 
after year in their accustomed places. If we were to borrow a cus- 
tom from our Japanese friends, only one or two pictures would be 
displayed at a time, and these would be subjects particularly appro- 
priate to the time and opportunity—thereby inspiring a more vital 
interest. 

These misuses of pictures distract and deaden the sense of ap- 
preciation. 

In elementary schools the subjects which lend themselves readily 
to the use of illustrative pictures are language, literature, geography, 
history, science, constructive design and pictorial art. 

In language the selection of pictures which present experiences 
of immediate interest to the pupil will be a great stimulus to clear and 
spontaneous expression. Ifthe picture is wisely chosen and worthy 
its use, it will portray some action or scene which is of peculiar in- 
terest to the child, and the free expression of the thoughts awakened 
by it will result in an enlarged vocabulary and a greater fluency in 
oral and written discourse. 

The not uncommon idea of requiring children to name or cata- 
logue every object in a picture is of very doubtful value. In fact, this 
practice may be detrimental to the cultivating of the higher feelings. 

The attention should be directed to the spirit of the subject as a 
whole, keeping in mind the central and vital, and allowing all else to 
be subordinate to that. 

Literature needs illustration, especially in the lower grades. 
The immediate surroundings are intelligible to children, but ideas of 
things in a world other than that of their own personal experience are 
vague, and comprehended but slowly. 

Pictures furnish the best means of enlarging the horizon and 
forming reasonably true ideas of men and things. Such recourse to 
pictures should precede the formal study of literature. 
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The literature which includes legends and traditions, which keeps 
alive the popular ideals handed down for generations, can hardly be 
taught effectively without the aid of pictures. It is to be regretted 
that the amount of material illustrating this class of literature is so 
limited. 


The inexhaustible subject-matter of geography probably allows 
a wider use of pictures than that of any other study. From words 
alone it is impossible for children to mentally picture scenes distant 
in time and place. Geography needs a body of illustrations compris- 
ing all topographical features — the flora and fauna of a region, the 
architecture, customs and dress of the people. This should be so 
classified and arranged that it is always readily available. 


In history as well, it is impossible for a child to get vivid ideas 
of the life of a people from the text alone. Pictures present to 
him the conditions of life against which a people have struggled or 
are struggling. They lead him to a clearer understanding of the 
spirit that moulded the nation, and serve to animate a study which 
would otherwise often become irksome. 


Science furnishes a broad field for the use of illustrations. In 
cities, and even in the country, where the objects of study themselves 
are usually accessible, the study of plant and animal life is greatly 
enriched by the use of pictures. 


In the teaching of constructive design the picture becomes an aid 
to be constantly used. One of the first problems in constructive 
design may well be the proper mounting, with proportionate margins, 
on cards of suitable size and color, of the pictures to be used as illus- 
trations. 


The arrangement of a picture with its title and the pupil’s name 
may be made an interesting exercise in the making of covers for es- 
says and compositions. 

The Christmas picture, together with appropriate sentiment and 
greeting, arranged on an oblong of heavy paper forms the much- 
valued Christmas card. The Easter greeting and the valentine may 
be designed to include pictures. 
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The making of a portfolio containing a collection of related sub- 
jects is also well worth while. The pictures, mounted on sheets of 
strong paper, each accompanied by a similar sheet bearing a text 
relative to the subject, makes the collection more interesting. 

Pictures have their most natural use in connection with the study 
of fine art, a topic which has not received as yet the attention it 
deserves. ‘Through the study of fine art children may be led into 
their richest inheritance—an enlivened imagination and a conscious 
delight in the beautiful. 

In all the work, however, emphasis should be laid upon the se- 
lection and use of those pictures adapted to the stage of development 
of the child; they should be classified, and always ready for refer- 
ence. As has been well written, “Whenever we can substitute a 
picture for an idea, a concrete for an abstract reality; whenever we 
can devise a method of representing to the eye what it would take 
longer to teach by the ear, we are doing a real work of mental econ- 
omy in this age of strain and fag for brain and nerve.” 
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The Study of Pictures in High and 
Normal Schools. 


ANNETTE J. WARNER. 


UBJECTS must be approached in a different way in different 
S grades. In the lower grades an interest in history, for instance, 
may be awakened by anecdotes of the people who figure in its 
pages. ‘The pomp and pageant of war, the adventures of the discov- 
erers, stirring tales of the early settlers, appeal to children at another 
period; but only to the older student does the philosophy of history 
appear; only the maturer mind can trace the waves of progress by 
the deposits on the sands of time, can estimate the importance of each 
event by its relation to the development of a race or nation. 

So the little child may be led to appreciate, according to his 
powers, a single picture, chiefly through the story it tells, the bril- 
liancy of its color, the connection its subject has with his daily life. 
An older child may become interested in a group of pictures, and in 
anecdotes about the man who painted them, but a high or normal 
school student should study them in a different way — to find the mes- 
sage the artist has for him for his own personal enrichment and self- 
culture; to learn the view point of the artist, what he meant to say, 
his aim‘and purpose; to trace the artist’s progress from his earlier to 
his later work; to study him in relation to his contemporaries in order 
to learn what he stood for in the age in which he lived; and to know 
the man through his works, which are his autobiography. 

The date of his birth and death will not matter except as they 
may throw a light on the influences which surround him. Where he 
lived, what nation even claimed him as a citizen, should not interest 
us, except as giving us the environment which shaped his career or 
the atmosphere in which he worked. 
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To know an artist in this way there must be an examination of 
many pictures, and an intimate companionship with them. Those 
that run may not read the message which is worth the knowing. 
There is no royal road to learning of any kind, even to knowledge of 
a picture. 


Much discourse about a method is perhaps as futile as much 
reading about pictures, therefore a concrete example is submitted as 
an illustration of the kind of study suggested. 


Edward Burne-Jones is selected for this study, not because he is 
the greatest artist of all time, but that, possessing a marked indi- 
viduality, he appeared in the beginning of a modern Renaissance, 
and was one of the leaders in an attempt to throw off the yoke of 
classic tradition and realistic dullness, and to bring in an epoch of 
individualism — an effort which was not in vain, for today, in litera- 
ture, music, painting, and sculpture, a work of art is required to ex- 
press only the peculiar view of its creator. 


This study was written after living for two weeks in a room 
whose walls were covered with pictures by Burne-Jones, from the ad- 
mirable collection published by the Berlin Photographic Company, 
and where a table was spread with Burne-Jones literature. Observ- 
ing, reading, observing again, studying the pictures by day and by 
night under different conditions and moods, some idea of the whole 
body of his works began to take shape, and something of the spirit in 
which the work was done began to be felt. It is believed that such 
study is advisable for any one who would teach high school and nor- 
mal pupils to appreciate an artist. Indeed, for the pupils themselves 
there is probably no better method of approach.* 


In studying an artist's work we cannot too soon learn his own 
view point, and this Burne-Jones has revealed to us in a letter to a 
friend, wherein he writes: “I mean by a picture a beautiful, ro- 
mantic view of something that never was, never will be, in a light 
better than any light that ever shone, in a land no one can define or 


* To one not perfectly familiar with the work of Burne-Jones, the Burne-Jones number of 
Masters in Art would furnish helpful examples for reference. 
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remember, only desire.” In the presence of his pictures one is in- 
evitably impressed with the idea that this land he represents is one 
through which he was able by some magic to pass at will, to note the 
contour of its hills, to wander in its green pastures and by its stil 
waters, and such an idea is still further substantiated by a study of his 
face in that character painting of him by his friend George Watts, 
which reveals him to have been a “seer of visions and a dreamer of 
dreams.” Born in busy Birmingham, bred in the blackness of city 
streets, spending the larger part of his life surrounded by brick walls, 
within hearing of the roar of London, seldom living for any 
length of time in the country, rarely setting himself deliberately 
to paint a landscape, how else could he build up this strangely 
beautiful out-of-door world, of which he gives us so many glimpses, 
and in which every country lover feels at home? The Burne-Jones 
country has, like ours, its mountains and its plains, its rivers and seas, 
even its trees and flowers — but the mountains melt in rosy mist, its 
hills are crowned with unseen altars, its purple waves of air are 
fanned by invisible white wings, its trees are haunted by dryads; and 
even its flowers—the primrose, anemones, and little white starry 
things with which its forests are carpeted,—seem made for sheltering 
fairy folk, while the whole is bathed in “the light which never was 
on sea or land.” 


The geography of this country has never been written, though it 
seems to lie at “the back of the north wind,” half way between fairy- 
land and the land of dreams, and might perhaps be reached by going 
with Little Alice to the “ other side of the looking-glass.” No railway 
has ever penetrated it. Theships which sail its waters carry nothing 
so mechanical as chart or compass by which we might get our bear- 
ings. “Once upon a time” is the only date in its history, and the 
sundial and the moon and evening star mark the passage of the hours 
in that “country where it is always afternoon.” No hot sun ever 
pours down its burning rays; no cold snows ever shroud its hills and 
vales in grave clothes; there are no lofty summits, no deep abysses. 
The storms which toss the waves, and make the forests writhe on the 
canvases of Turner, like the sunny palaces and magnificent sunsets 
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which blaze in ecstacies of glorious color there, are unknown to 
Burne-Jones. Nature shows herself to him in only her gentler 
moods. The winds blow softly, and are always westering. The 
trees glide sunnily from blossom time into luxurious harvest. The 
paths curve pleasantly, and are usually flower strewn. A clear dif- 
fused light, which is never that of noon, reveals a world of beauty in 
which there are none of the strong contrasts of shadow, such as 
Rembrant loved. 

Burne-Jones gives us only glimpses of the place at first, and 
again and again our view is cut off by a screen, asin “The Seasons,” 
where only a few naked tree trunks, a fruitful bough or a branch of 
blossoms suggest what is farther on. Again our inquisitive eyes are 
stopped by a mediaeval fence with rows of Annunciation lilies in 
front, in that scene in the Saint George and the Dragon series, where 
the counsellors beseech the king to find a remedy to relieve the coun- 
try of the scourge of the dragon; or a trellis overgrown with roses 
and a close grown grove cut us off from a farther view of the garden 
in which walks the sweet and grave little princess Sabra. Or a per- 
' fect thicket of roses which enmesh the armored rivals in the Brier 
Rose series, wreath round the old king and his court, bind the 
“erstwhile busy loom” of the attendant maidens, and twine round 
the couch of the sleeping princess, forbid our farther advance into 
the wood surrounding the enchanted castle. Or our steps are re- 
strained by the flowering hawthorn trees, among which the wily 
Vivien weaves her mystic passes, conning meanwhile from the en- 
chanter’s stolen volume the spell which shall bind him for eternity. 

Later, as he became free from the embarrassment rising from 
lack of technical training, he takes us farther and shows us many a 
wide reach of sunny copses, well wooded hillsides, deep, dark for- 
ests and enchanted valleys, musical with bird songs, through which 
rippling streams flow, or silent pools reflect wondrous loveliness, like 
that shining one in the vale of Arcady, set in the midst of forget-me- 
nots and lilies, around which Venus gathers with her maidens when 
she discloses to them for the first time the secret of her looking-glass. 

Over the brow of a sunny hill, down into a delightful woodland 
valley, we come with the Good Women into Chaucer’s Dream, near 
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perhaps to the marigold meadow which curves back and away up into 
the distance of a protecting wood, towards which rides the conquered 
but pardoned rival, while the Merciful Knight kneels to receive the kiss 
from the carven image of Christ. In the Garden of Idleness we 
wander into a sunny shrubbery, just as far from England as one of 
King Arthur’s castles, and so fairy-like that we are not surprised to 
have revealed to us there, in all her dainty loveliness, the very Heart 
of the Rose. But of all this gentle country in which Burne-Jones 
loved to linger, no scene is more enchanting than the one in which 
Dan Cupid, disguised as Reason in a professorial robe of blue, argues 
with a group of attendant girls under a charming tree, such as grow 
only for poets and painters, from which a flower bordered path curves 
away through the meadow to a little white walled, red roofed city, 
perched high on a distant hilltop. 

Once we are permitted to climb up on “top of the world” with 
the Crescent Moon, and again we float among fleecy clouds, above 
a strangely shelving seacoast, where little hamlets nestle, fast asleep 
in its curving bay, with Vesper, the Evening Star; and again we see 
the world darkly below us in the cool, blue, glimmering twilight, as 
we wing our way, with Zephyrus and Psyche, to Cupid’s castle. 

This country has also its sea, but it is not the one which carries 
the commerce of the world. It is a summer sea, with a distant hori- 
zon, when we see it through the low, wide window of the palace of 
the Siren (in “The Circe”) with a fateful urgence in the waves which 
bear the ships of the luckless mariners within her power. ‘The waves 
are lashed into foam when we “piteously into the sea byholde” 
with Dorigen of Bretagne from her “magic casement.” The “rokkes 
blake,” look harmless enough and hardly justify the “verray fere” 
which made her “herte” to quake. 

In the Perseus and Andromeda series we go again in the Dragon 
country, through troubled waters, where the waves foam round pic- 
turesque rock on which we do not fear to slip, wearing Mercury’s 
sandals. 

Once he takes us entirely out of the placid land he loved into a 
fearsome place, where the three weird sisters of the Gorgons hand 
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about in mystic movements their one eye, while round them dark 
openings, apparently leading down into the bowels of the earth, make 
every step a perilous one, and the ground, as far as one can see it, 
writhes, as if in torture, back to a cloudy horizon, above which no 
sun ever rises. And again he takes us to the Depths of the Sea, 
where its sunless pillars are sunk deep in the gem studded, shell 
strewn sands of the cavernous ocean, whither the lithe mermaiden, 
with the Leonardoesque smile on her fair face, drags her mortal 
lover, all unconscious that he is dying in her arms. 


The architecture of the Burne-Jones is as characteristic as its flower 
decked meads, its dense copices and its rose tangles, and is, as all: 
buildings should be, in perfect harmony with its environment. 


Nothing more picturesque could be imagined than the mediaeval 
old mill, with its odd little wheelhouses, which seem made for grind 
ing a grist which never comes with “water that is past.” No miller 
is visible —the wheels are motionless; the idle water glides smoothly 
away under stone arches, its only task being to reflect the beauties of 
a summer sky, to provide a bath for passing pilgrims, and form a 
charming background for the three young ladies who weave, in and 
out, the mazes of a mystic dance, while a vine wreathed musician, 
framed in an arched doorway, plays on a fantastic musical instru- 
ment. 

Its cities are all walled cities, quaint and olden, with white walls 
and red roofs. The streets are winding with narrow walks and 
low arched bridges and an occasional shrine, a turnstile, an old 
wall or quaint portice. Its houses are castles with dungeons, keeps 
and turreted towers with oriel windows and long, low casements, like 
that on which Dorigen leans when “on hire heet sche might not here 
sustene ;” or the one beneath which Circe, “dusk haired and gold 
robed,” stoops when she “pours out the golden wine distilled of death 
and shame;” or the one in Laus Veneris, through which gaze the 
five knights upon the lovesick queen who reclines, faint and weary 
for all her splendor, upon a couch in her boudoir on whose walls hang 
tapestries, embroidered with love tales, while her maidens read stories 
of love to cheer her melancholy. 
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There are brick walls, terraced gardens like the one in the 
Prioress Tale, and green “ pleasaunces” like that in Chant d’Amour, 
for knights and ladies to disport in. 


The lintel and the arch are constructive forms much in vogue in 
the Burne-Jones country, and the tall doorways through which may 
be seen other “doors and windows quaintly multiplied and terrace 
sweeps and gazers upon all,” are webbed with semblance of branch 
and vine, or adorned with carven flowers and sculptured figures. 
Very characteristic is the tall, narrow portal in the picture of Danae 
and the Brazen Tower. ‘Through it may be seen the narrow arcades 
leading into the city, whose turreted towers rise in the distance, while 
in the paved courtyard King Acrisius, majestic and austere, sur- 
rounded by his counsellors, directs the laborers clustered at the foot 
and climbing upon the scaffolding encircling the tower of doom, while 
within the heavy iron door of the garden, with iris and columbine 
blooming at her feet, her graceful figure outlined against the dark 
spire of a cypress tree, stands Danae herself, with one hand gather- 
ing her dress about her in stately folds, her fair head resting on the 
other, as she watches with wondering interest the work in progress. 


“ Because, poor soul, she knew not anything 
Of these forebodings of the cruel king.” 


In the Annunciation a tall doorway appears again —this time 
with an arch and symbolic carving. In King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid, the Wizard, and in the Pygmalion and Galatea series, 
open doors reveal charming vistas, and with the Sybils, and many 
others of the single figures, we find this architectural feature accent- 
ing a background or framing a figure. 

Interiors show us tapestried chambers, quaint throne rooms, 
strange dark cabinets, secret doors, organs like the model St. Cecelia 
received from Heaven in Raphael’s well known picture, marble 
benches, huge volumes bound in vellum, braziers and Prie Dieus. 

The people who wander through this enchanted land are as far 
from our work-a-day nineteenth century world of toil and strife as 
its landscape and its castles. 
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The women are tall, lissome ladies, eight heads high, with square 
chins, high cheek bones, noses slightly inclined to retrousse, with 
sweetly sad, modestly expectant, wistfully longing faces, and remark- 
able clinging draperies, which, in his early pictures are inclined to 
fall in straight lines, but in the later works, are arrangedin complicated | 
plaitings which swirl in graceful folds about their languid limbs. 

The men are handsome, elegant, langourous knights, pensively 
amorous, not seeking for deeds of “ derring do,” but capable of strik- 
ing out right lustily if any one tries conclusions with them. Solemn 
angels, with flame crowned brows and large sorrowful eyes, fix upon 
us their gaze of endless love and pity, while Sybils and Prophets, 
Hope, Faith and Charity, Temperance and Music and Morning ap- 
pear in the beautiful guise of ministering spirits. Kings and priests, 
sirens and wizards, gods and goddesses, madonnas and old testament 
characters are constantly met in this land where ever “tomorrow is 
another day.” ‘The Sleeping Beauty, St. George and the Dragon, 
Theophilus and Dorothea, Circe and Merlin and Vivien Perseus and 
Andromeda, Pygmalion and Galatea, appear and reappear until we 
feel as if all the story books had come alive. 

Children are almost never met in this twilight land, and one can- 
not but feel that they would sadly disturb the reveries of its meditative 
maidens and ruffle the calmness of the graceful knights. In his studi s 
we find infantile poses, and even the wrinkles and creases of baby 
flesh carefully noted; but aside from the Christ child in stained glass 
windows and the little children in the Charity, it is a childless world. 
Even in his portraits of children, it is the elfin or fairy like spirit which 
seem occasionally to inspire most children that he has called out on 
the canvas. 

The history of a great painter is written in his works, and the 
real life of Burne-Jones — the world in which he is most at home —is 
seen best within the frames which hold his pictures ; but it is interest- 
ing to know that the man who wrought for us all this enchantment 
was born in a town (Birmingham, 1833) which for many years wasa | 
byword in the art world and notorious everywhere for its cheap jew- 
elry, its tawdry and pretentious manufacture, and that he is said never _ 
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to have seen a really good picture until he was over twenty years old. 
In his home environment there was nothing to stimulate an impulse 
toward the objects to which his later life was destined to be so utterly 
given up; and there is no record that there were any secret yearnings 
or heart throbbings after unrealized ideals — for Art was to his youth 
an unknown thing. Fortunately, however, his family destined him 
for the church, and he was accordingly sent to King Edwards school 
where he worked diligently at the usual studies and indulged a pas- 
sion for classic literature which he nourished throughout his life. 
That he did good work is evidenced by the fact that he won a schol- 
arship which gave him the means of entering Exeter College, whither 
he went with the fnll intention of taking orders in due time. 


The day that he entered the University was a day big with fate 
for English Art and manufacture — for on the same day went up to 
the college another young man, also of Welsh descent, also intended 
for the church, between whom and Edward Burne-Jones sprang up 
an acquaintance which ripened into close friendship, and which has 
an influence impossible to determine upon the Art of the present cen- 
tury, for the other young man was Wm. Morris, the “poet uphol- 
sterer,” as he is sometimes called, and there is probably hardly a 
home in England where there is not some fabric or article of furni- - 
ture which has been influenced by this man whose motto for home 
furnishing was, “ Have nothing in your house which you do not know 
to be useful or believe to be beautiful.” Always together, these 
young men poured over volumes of fairy lore and discussed every 
subject within human ken, and more and more near to the youthful 
Burne-Jones came the visions of an enchanting world full of rainbow 
lights and soft shadows and wonderful harmonies —the world of Art 
— wherein to enter promised bliss, and to dwell therein a joy hardly 
to be dreamed of. 

It is said that the first intimation of this other world came to him 
when he found in a little volume of poems a small woodcut signed 
with the initials D.G.R., quaintly interwoven. The cord thus touched’ 
by Dante Gabriel Rosetti thrilled responsively, and when a little later 
he stood before a more important work by the same master he bowed 
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himself in ecstacy. This unknown artist with the sweet foreign name 
became henceforth his hero, worshipped in secret, and his ideal pro- 
ject not to emulate him —the gods are not to be emulated — but to 
echo even faintly the glory which he expressed. So far above him, 
like a star in the sky, did Rosetti seem, that, though he lost no occa- 
sion to see him, he did not aspire to speak to him, and even when he 
had the happiness to be invited to a gathering graced by Rosetti’s 
presence, he persistently refused an introduction. When finally, at 
such an assembly, Rosetti asked him, as he asked everybody, if he, 
too, were a painter, and he had diffidently replied that he was not, but 
ardently longed to be, and the Master had invited him to bring his 
drawings to the studio, it was long before he could call up the neces- 
sary courage. When finally he carried these, as afterwards many a 
difficulty and doubt, to his one hero, and received his advice to at 
once leave Exeter and devote himself to Art, he hesitated again. 
Entrancing as looked the new career, with an unbounded faith in 
Rosetti, still there was the unfinished University course, the disap- 
pointed father, and the question of bread and butter for many years, 
even if his efforts were crowned with success in the end. 

Art and Rosetti finally won the day, and the gown and prayer- 
book were exchanged for the brush and palette. Emerson might 
have been thinking of Burne-Jones when he wrote: 


‘¢T like a church, I like a cowl, 
I love a prophet of the soul ; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles ; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be.” 


Rosetti became his teacher, “guide, philosopher and friend,” and 
under his encouragement he, from the start, worked out his own ideas, 
at first crudely, but always originally. Gradually power came with 
the doing, and as an example of what patient and persistent effort, 
directed toward one end, can accomplish under the guidance of the 
creative imagination, be it added, Burne-Jones stands unique. ‘The 
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most deadly enemy of Art is commonplaceness, and English Art of 
the nineteenth century had nearly reached that dead level when the 
star of Burne-Jones rose above the horizon. 


The pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, that much-abused and misun- 
derstood society, consisting of a small band of choice spirits, who, 
revolting against the fetters of tradition, became dissatisfied with the 
mechanical methods of the Royal Academy, and looking around for 
some new safe guide for the future, had found in the early masters a 
charm of freshness, a vitality, a freedom from affectation, which they 
henceforth adopted as a principle in their work, welcomed him into 
their midst. Rosetti was the leader, and with him were banded Hol- 
man Hunt, Millais, William Morris, Geo. F. Watts, Arthur Hughes, 
and others. These men furnish the artistic expression for what is 
known in Literature as the Romantic Movement, which is seen at its 
best in the writings of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. Itwasa 
revisitation to a world from which it had long been absent of the 
spirit of wonder and mystery which vitalized and gave its character- 
istic charm to all the Art and Literature in the early years of the last 
century. It swept like an elemental fire through the imagination of 
Shelley and DeQuincey; restrained and purified, it gleams like sun- 
shine on the pages of Tennyson; it plays like Pentecostal tongues 
about the canvases of Rosetti and Holman Hunt, and throbs like the 
pulse of the midnight Aurora in the delicate imagination of Burne— 
Jones. 


In 1858 Burne-Jones was elected a member of the Hogarth Club, 
— a society composed of the rising young artists of the day — and his 
pictures were exhibited for the first time side by side with those of 
Rosetti, Watts and others. 


The year 1859 was a memorable one in his life, for that autumn 
he took his first journey to Italy, and visited Florence, Pisa, Sienna 
and the hill set cities of Tuscany. There, among the painted dreams 
of Oreagna and Fra Angelico, before the Knights of Mantegna and 
the Madonnas of Carpaccio, he felt at home, and he returned fired 
with enthusiasm and set to work with new zeal. 
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After his second visit to Italy, in company with Ruskin, he seems 
to escape or outgrow the influence of Rosetti, which had hitherto been 
the dominating one in his pictures, and we trace at this time, as a 
more immediate power, the Art of early Italy, though from the first, 
and always, the strong individuality of the man rose above and shone 
through all other teaching, from whatsoever source. ‘The most pre- 
cious quality of any human being is his individuality —that in which 
he differs from every other human being — and the amount which he 
may add to the world’s treasury of knowledge must always be meas- 
ured by the sum of those qualities or acquirements in which he 
differs from, not in those in which he resembles others. It is not 
proximity in space or time which gives resemblance to mental char- 
acteristics. No two men could have differed more completely than 
did Michael Angelo and Raphael, though they were citizens of the 
same country, associated with the same people, were even employed 
by the same masters. But, as in a family, certain features and traits 
are reproduced through generations, so, in the long line of artists, 
kinship is revealed by similarities of temperament, and artists, severed 
by time, distance and race, are closely related by likeness in power, by 
delicacy and tenderness of feeling, by a mystical insight into the 
higher and deeper things of life. By such a bond was Burne—Jones 
drawn to Botticelli, to Mantegna and some of the Byzantine artists. 
But to imagine, as some have done, that Burne-Jones has tried to 
revive the art of the past, or to imitate the work of any of these old 
Italian painters, is, to a close student of his work, absurd, for his 
work is as original as it is beautiful. “No artist,” says Mr. Colvin, 
“ever had a more beautiful cast of mind, or one that he was less able 
to put away.” Hehas seen the world through the alembic of his own 
powerful imagination, and has transmuted whatever he has seen in 
Nature or Art into forms of beauty and harmonies of color all’ his 
own. Of course Burne-Jones’ pictures have excited a large amount 
of ridicule and abuse, and not a little of that curious anger which all 
serious art of a decidedly original kind seems to provoke. For years 
he stood, like St. Sebastian, a target for the arrows of every sharp- 
tongued orator or ignorant journalist. But these shafts glanced off 
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harmlessly, for he, like Brutus, was “armed so strong in honesty that 
_ they passed by as the idle wind.” (His passionate endeavor after 
perfection and complete absorption in his work was the secret of this 
indifference to criticism. ‘“ What does it matter,” he said, “whether 
I receive a medal or not, if I can come near to what I wish to do in 
my Art?”> 

The desire after perfection led him to a painstaking care rarely 
equalled. The many reproductions of his studies in recent years 
‘show with what zeal he pursued nature to learn every secret in the 
moulding of a rose petal, the irridescence of a dove’s breast, the radi- 
ation in the feathers of a wing, folds and plaitings, wrinkles and 
twists of drapery, intricacies of armor, details of the human figure, 
faces and feet, heads and hands —all these were carefully noted and 
set down many times, not only to supply the lack in his own early 
training, but to satisfy his own exquisite appreciation of beauty and 
fitness. On many of his canvasses he worked for years. The Gold- 
en Stairs, for instance, was begun in 1872 and finished in 1880, 
while some of his pictures were worked on at intervals during twenty 
years. 

For this reason one, who would study the development of his art, 
is confronted with difficulties. It would not be inconceivable to meet 
with a work by Burne-Jones begun in 1860 and, still sufficiently like 
the original design, it might contain drapery, the product of 1872, 
when the flow of lines was influenced by the early Italians ; it might 
be distinguished by that paleness or soberness of color scheme which 
the artist affected in his later periods — and yet the whole might be 
brought together and harmonized in color and composition with all the 
masterly skill of his last years. 

_ Beginning his career at twenty-three, when many artists have 
gone through all the drudgery of drawing and technique, he often 
found his knowledge insufficient to carry out his conceptions and laid 
aside the canvas until he should have acquired it.) He had however 
no affinity to the modern realism which seems td~glory in its trifling, 
and though he constantly labored to acquire mastery of the technique 
of his art, he always regarded the thing said as of more importance 
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than the way of saying it. Some over zealous critics speak of mis- 
takes in drawing, especially in his early work and there are plenty 
that the most casual observer can observe. He had a way of forcing 
his drawings as inthe picture of the Baleful Head where Perseus, 
after his marriage with Andromeda, satisfies his curiosity to know the 
perils he had undergone for her sake by showing her the head of 
Medusa to look upon which was Death, reflected in an eight-sided 
fountain. Here the perspective is sacrificed in order to show the 
reflection. Again in the Golden Stairs where we see the Procession 
of Days, some joyous, some sorrowful, some tripping lightly forward 
and others lingering with backward glances, all coming from no one 
knows where, but ushered in by the two little turtle doves at the 
window, and all going down past orange blossom and laurel toward 
the door which may be that of a tomb. Here some of the stairs are 
painfully narrow and somewhat out of drawing, and there is no 
perspective in the figures—but every movement of hand and foot, 
each turn of head and neck, is rendered with subtle charm, and the 
sight of all these youthful faces and lovely forms in motion leave 
the same impression on the mind as does some perfect poem set to 
exquisite music. 


The composition of Burne-Jones’ pictures is almost perfect, and 
each orie is painted with careful thought—to not only the beauty of 
the general effect, but that each detail shall be appropriately placed 
and related. In the Annunciation, for instance, the Virgin, slender 
and graceful as a lily, thrilled with the awe of a strange new experi- 
ence, the beautiful angel with bowed head and hands outspread in 
blessing, dropping down beside her are “Presences which no one who 
. has seen them can ever forget.” But if one studies into the causes of 
these impressions he must take into account the beauty and complete- 
ness of the composition, must recognize the rhythm obtained by the 
repetition of the vertical lines, the sympathy of the related curves, 
the balance of the masses, the careful study of the wings and dra- 
peries and foliage, and the perfection of the symbolism. 

A love of Allegory is another characteristic of his work. It led 
him to represent the Virtues, the Seasons, and other abstraction in 
single figures. 
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No one understood better than Burne-Jones the beauty of reflec- 
tions — that, fair as is the gliding sloop on the shining sea, the waver- 
ing, trembling, unresting sail below is fairer still— and the spiritual 
truth involved in this appears in all his work — that even the memo- 
ries of past pain are beautiful, and past delights though beheld only 
through clefts in the gray clouds of sorrow are lovely. The moon 
which is the lovelier memory or reflex of the vanished sun, the dawn- 
ing day seen in the faint mirror of the brooding night, life seen 
through a cloud of gentle sadness, entrance and delight him until he 
almost lingers with sorrow for very love. 

Nothing which may heighten the significance of his design or 
help to bring out the central thought is omitted. The very colors he 
employs, the hues and folds of his draperies, his landscapes and his 
skies are full of meaning. Every jewelry or embroidery is alive 
with fancy, the carving in wood and stone, the pattern of damask 
and brocade, the very flowers that star the grass are inspired with 
a definite purpose. ‘These same characteristics are to be found in all 
his work and these paintings in oil and water color, numerous as they 
are, are after all but a small portion of Burne-Jones’ work. His 
overflowing fancy and marvellous facility have found expression in 
every form of decorative art—but more especially in design for 
stained glass and mosaic. ‘This is a part of the debt that the world 
owes to Rosetti, who first obtained commission for his comrade from 
the Messrs. Nowell. But in 1861, Mr. Wm. Morris and his friends 
founded the firm that has affected so wide spread a revival of deco- 
rative artin England, and from this time all Burne-Jones’ cartoons 
were executed in glass by the company. To the united efforts of 
these two men, Wm. Morris and Edward Burne-Jones, we owe the 
happy change that has been wrought in the interior of the churches, 
and the complete revolution in ecclesiastical taste. | Now in the city 
and country, in cathedral and college chapel— their windows may 
be seen, and our world is peopled with the saints and angels brought 
down from heaven through the visions of these poet painters. Not 
alone to England did they bring their visions— France and Ger- 
many, India and America also have been enriched and glorified. 
Even in our own Boston is one of the most beautiful of their win- 
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dows. ‘The subject is David instructing Solomon in the building of 
the Temple. David and Solomon are central in the upper part of 
the panel, their robes and the drapery about the throne is bright red, 
echoed especially at R in the robes of the scribes in the foreground, 
who are making account of the collected treasure. At the left and 
right above are companies of soldiers in light metallic armor, silvery 
and golden in color. At the left below are women and men bringing 
additional gifts to the temple. At the right soldiers of the guard 
with a great banner bearing the ‘‘Lion of Juda.” The colors here 
are light silver and gold, except on the banner, which is blue green. 
The floor below the throne is green, very rich and dark, and to bal- 
ance the dark spot of the banners, the robes of two of those bearing 
gifts are green blue. The effect of the window is a prevailing hue 
of orange red running into yellow in some places and red in others. 
Three well balanced spots of green blue in effect, modified in some 
places to green and others to blue, give the necessary complemen- 
tary colors to produce utmost brilliancy of effect without destroying 
the unity of the color design. The figures are all typical Burne- 
Jones’ figures. The window with its bright white margin next the 
sash is especially his. 


The Six Days of Creation were originally designed for a 
stained glass window, but are too well known to need description 
here. 


But the long roll of our painter’s work does not end here. 
There is hardly a single branch of arts and crafts in which he has 
not enriched at one time or another of his life. He has painted cabi- 
nets and sideboards and organs, he has made into a thing of beauty 
the ugly mass of a grand piano. He has furnished designs for tap- 
estry and embroidery, for tiles and bas relief, for metal and wood 
work, and has himself executed panels in that mixture of glue and 
plaster of Paris called ‘‘gesso.” In all these different lines of work, 
his success has been in a great part due to the care with which he 
observed the principles of design and the possibilities and limitations 
of his materials. _ He has made many illustrations for books and his 
favorite Chaucer, Morte d’Arthur, Morris’ poems, and The /Eneid 
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owe to him an interpretation in terms of beauty, which have never 
been surpassed. 

Now of all the pictures that he painted, the marvellous work in 
applied art which he brought about, the appreciation which came 
to him tardily but richly, the friends he made among the wise and 
great, the half has not been told. Each added paragraph however 
would only explain a little more fully how he has fulfilled one of the 
greatest functions of the poet artist soul—to keep alive the sense of 
a world which is out of sight, and to show how the troubled waves of 
human life may dimly reflect the beauty and mystery of God. For 
this his name will be remembered among the world’s greatest artists, 
for this, like his own Sir Galahad, he will be ‘‘crowned king far in 
the spiritual city.” 
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Plant Drawing as a Mental Discipline. 
Wiuuis B. ANTHONY. 


N IMPORTANT phase of art education is the study and rep- 

A resentation of natural forms, such as pose drawings, drawings 
of animals and plants, including flowers, foliage, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

Abraham Lincoln once said that God must have loved the com- 
mon people in that he made so many of them. We feel that he gave 
us plant forms in such abundance because he loved them and meant 
that we should love them and learn to appreciate their beauty and 
meaning. Is a nodding friendship with these creations sufficient? 

We can enlarge the child’s pleasure of association with these 
gifts in proportion as we enlarge his love for and acquaintance with 
them. ; 

Children come nearest to that which has life, that which is doing 
something for itself and for others. The first impressions of our 
plant playmate should be of his life story. Perhaps the downtrodden 
grass, not so radiant as the lily, has a life story of interest to us. 
The child’s mental activity of judgment, his powers of reasoning, 
will be exercised and strengthened by answering such questions as: 
what is the plant doing? how does he get along with his other friends? 
how does he adapt himself to the soil, the air, the sun, the wind? 
Has he anything to do with the trees, the birds, the butterflies and 
insects? If he helps them, perhaps he helps us. Is he worthy of 
our time and attention? If so, let us pay him a visit in his home.: 

Nature study should begin with an excursion to some spot 
familiar to as many as possible. The spot should be conveniently 
accessible, such as the children pass frequently, or where they con- 
gregate. We want to start with the natural aggregation of things ; 
we should not pull it into fragments to be studied apart from the 
whole. Goethe says, “there is nothing more terrible than action 
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without insight.” If our portrait painter wants time before touching 
the canvas that he may become acquainted with his subject, perhaps 
our work will be benefitted by more than one excursion into the home 
of our model before tearing him from his environment. Of course 
such excursions are often impossible in large cities, but there can be 
no question as to their value. They serve to inspire and develop an 
interest in the life of some particular plant, to establish a mental pic- 
ture of the place where it grows, and of the conditions under which 
it lives. The functions and adaptations of its various parts become 
more intelligible. Such studies may serve in forming a concrete 
example around which to gather other plants of the same class. 


All such work for the best results must be done by the pupils. 
All experiments and observations should be carefully described before 
conclusions are expressed. Care should be taken to have the work 
individual, each pupil contributing his share, and not depending on 
a few more willing investigators. Older pupils, when assigned sub- 
jects for observation, may choose sides as in a spelling match. The 
dullest pupil under such responsibilities may be stirred to better 
efforts, that his side may not be defeated on report day. 


In our enthusiasm for the excellence of Japanese work, we re- 
study and copy their drawings, overlooking the true spirit and under- 
standing of the plant’s life continually bred in the Japanese from 
earliest childhood. If our children are to approach nearer the excel- 
lence of this work, it is for us to fill them with this same spirit and 
knowledge. 

Young pupils are unable at first to perceive beauty in the form 
of roots, stems and buds. They are attracted by the color of the 
flower and often tear it away, thus robbing the plant of the climax of 
its life, that upon which its reproduction depends. We must lead the 
child to see the beauty of the function of each part of the plant. 
When we have led the child to see beauty of form as well as of color 
we have done something to protect the fast disappearing charm of 
our waysides, when the American people can find pleasure not in 
beheading plants, robbing birds’ nests, and killing necessary animals, 
but in fostering their growth, that all may enjoy their form and color 
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and the secret of their lives, then may we look for “an enrichment 
of life that will quiet the feverish desire for excitement in our amuse- 
ments”; will center the interests and activities of the young in their 
home, its garden and surrounding plant life, and thus assist in pro- 
moting the town beautiful. 

If a child is not ready for a subject, we must wait until we have 
prepared him. When he is ready he may be served with various 
phases of the subject as long as it will hold his interests, but no 
longer. Ifthe study of each new plant or class of plants is intro- 
duced as briefly outlined, we may expect a further interest in the 
action, size, form and color of its several parts. The impressions 
from observation may be expressed orally, then in writing or draw- 
ing, or in both. A single mode of expression is not condusive to the 
highest development. In the third and fourth grades when first ideas 
of texture (character of surface) and tone (relation to light and dark) 
make the complete expression complicated, a note book might be 
filled with descriptions of specimens and illustrated with sketches. 
Thus a chance is given to compare the ease and simplicity of expres- 
sion by drawing and by writing. Drawings are generally found 
easier to make and easier to read—hence a greater pleasure in draw- 
ing some things than writing about them. 

The child is always on the move. His make-believe train of 
cars is full of action and life, not dead and stationary. Growth and 
action should be the object of another field lesson. Anything an inch 
taller today than a week ago has moved. Its movement may be 
straight or nearly so, like the path of a raindrop, untormented by 
the wind. It may be crooked like a chain of lightning. An apple 
or a blackberry branch often grows that way. ‘The action of the 
plant should be compared and classified with all the similar actions a 
child can remember. 

What children want is not sameness but variety. They should 
notice whether the daisies in the meadow are of the same height and 
evenly arranged, like the trees in an orchard; whether they grow 
singly or in groups. Is the entire plant above the roots visible, or 
partly hidden by the surrounding growth? Does it grow in the sun- 
shine or in the shade? 
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Let the children experiment with vase forms to find one that will 
support the daisies as they grew — wide enough at the top to prevent 
unnatural crowding ; of a color to match the immediate surroundings. 
Let them collect typical, well-fed specimens whose lengths are not 
too nearly alike, nor yet too different, but of harmonious relations. 
(See drawing 1.) Of course we would not arrange them like a flight 
of stairs, but the children might. There is little beauty in the regu- 
lar strides of a five finger exercise, but great possibilities of harmony 
when successive intervals of the dominant scale become less obvious. 
(See drawing 2.) 


The early violets are irresistible. Compare their growth in the 
woods with the purple head, resembling a cabbage, that we buy from 
the florist, who crowds all the flowers together, hiding the stems and 
leaves, which peer ’round from behind as basses ’round the tenors in 
a village choir. Let us select a dull colored vase to match the shade 
of the forest floor, shaped like that greenish mound of moss with its 
floral crown of violets, and in this vase place the violets as they grow, 
producing a suggestion of the forest effect. Talk over the places at 
school where the appointed committee might place this arrangement, 
(see drawing 3) where it will feel at home; not in the sunny window 
with the daisies, but in the shadowy corner. 


Equal care should be taken in the selection and arrangement of 
all plant decorations. | 

Window gardens should be encouraged. Carry the window box 
from the window casing occasionally to the other side of the room. 
It makes the room seem more cheerful. There is something to echo 
on the other walls the colors and forms seen through the windows. 
The child in the dark corner can look up from his book for a breath 
of nature, a moment’s reflection, a remembrance, inspired by these 
fresh visitors. 

Pupils in the fourth grade and above appreciate the beauty of 
form. ‘They see grace in the curves of the Jack in the Pulpit, or the 
leaves of the trillium. A bunch of these all bandaged around with 
string is even worse than the head of violets, which was at least 
beautiful in color. Flowers whose beauty depends upon their forms 
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alone must be grouped to show that beauty — perhaps not more than 
two in the group. (See drawing 4.) 

Following the observations of the growth of the whole plant, we 
study the action and length of the important parts. For example, 
each child has a dandelion on his desk. The leaves radiate from a 
center like the ribs of a parasol or an umbrella, protecting the roots 
from the sun and storm. Light suggestions to represent this, the 
stems and blossoms, can be indicated in order of importance. Draw- 
ing 5 is the result, representing the action and length of each part. 

Now the shapes and widths are to be studied. In the third and 
fourth grades considerations of tone and texture may also be intro- 
duced. The comparitive positions of the widest, the narrowest, and 
the intervening widths on the action lines should be noticed, also the 
general shape and forms of most important details. The lightest 
lights, the darkest darks, and the intervening tones should be 
observed. Then the most delicate parts, the roughest, coarsest 
parts may be considered. ‘The study and the recording of these 
observations can be relegated to the first four grades as seems most 
practicable. Impressions too difficult to be represented with draw- 
ings in these grades may be expressed orally and in writing. 

Mass drawings may be rendered, representing the above obser- 
vations, over the action lines previously suggested. If color is to be 
attempted, this mass drawing may be first drawn in light yellow, 
criticized and redrawn, then the color applied. (See drawing 6.) 
Yellow recommends itself because it is the thinnest color. Its only 
influence upon the final result is to give it warmth and sunshine, 
which, shining through all, gives each part of it a common tone. 

Plant studies offer ample opportunities for tone and color dis- 
crimination and appreciation. Natural combinations of colors in 
plant life have never been subject to this or that style or fad. The 
constant association of successive generations with these same combi- 
nations has developed a sense of sight that receives them with less 
and less resistance. In the general study of color and its relation to 
plant life, the child should first understand that color is the gift of 
light — of sunlight. He should also understand the part it plays in 
the life of the plant. 
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Exercises in matching natural colors with artificial, with papers, 
water colors and crayons, is of value in starting an ability for color 
discrimination. Colored papers are best for lower grades as they 
are easier to handle and can be compared more closely with the | 
specimen. 

Time should not be wasted trying for more than a general color 
or tone effect approximating the color of the plant to be painted by 
the younger pupil. Wait until the powers of observation are older 
and more complete. 

Each pupil should have a specimen, that he may observe by 
careful handling. 

Methods in memory drawing are not to be overlooked. The 
child should have first a clear impression of certain standards. In 
the lower grades he should be led to memorize standards of growth, 
action, and position. He should be given a clear idea of standard 
straight lines and curves in the typical positions. He should become 
thoroughly familiar with such directions as upward, downward, to 
the right, and to the left; positions. With these he should have 
memorized the standards of tone and color; the standards of size, 
inches, half inches, and quarters; and of form, circles, squares, tri- 
angles, rectangles and ellipses. 

The child will now be able to compare the salient features a the. 
plant with these standards. Furthermore, by seeing the relations of 
these salient features to one another and the manner in which they 
assist in the growth, their function in the life of the plant, which in 
this case is to be the dominant thought, he will find it easier to retain 
a mental picture of the plant. This he will be able to use for com- 
parison in later study of other plants. 

The best results in memory work may be looked for during the 
first period in the morning or afternoon, when the physical forces 
are not exhausted. 

Memories may often be stimulated by recalling time and place 
when the impression was received. We pass a familiar face, are at 
loss to tell anything about the person until we are able to remember 
where and when we. saw his face before. The points of a picture 
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lesson from a Japanese print of the drawing of a spray might remain 
blank in a child’s mind until mention was made of the oriental deco- 
rations about the room and the odor from the burning Joss sticks. 


During the third and fourth years a longer period of time may 
elapse before the impression is expressed from memory. Thus a 
new value is given to memory work, for time eliminates from the 
impression the minor details and makes the expression of the essen- 
tials more personal. 


The power of keen observation gives the child a clear percep- 
tion. The faculty of memory enables him to retain these impressions. 
Imaginative work naturally follows. Observation, memory, and 
imagination; these are the three successive and correlative stages of 
intellectual development. 


Of the several forms of imagination we consider but two, the 
fictitious and the constructive. 


Children in the primary grades, especially the lower, are full to 
overflowing with what may be called for want of better words the 
fictitious imagination. It is the make-believe period of child life. 
Not a great deal of “external machinery” is needed to set this 
inventive imagination going. The child rides horseback on _ his 
father’s cane. The piazza is his train of cars. Anything in the 
chairs will serve as passengers. He utters shrill toots and struggles 
with the doorbell to clear the track. Why let this spirit waste for 
lack of use in the primary grades? The flower has a personality. 
Her name is Violet, Rose, or Daisy —what a bright face! She 
laughs in the sun and droops in the rain. The child is her friend. 
He wants her picture, and tries his hardest for a good one. This 
strange brush is like a boy about to run: when moving slowly, he 
should be held erect; when rapidly, he bends forward toward the 
direction he is running. ‘The lines of the brush exercise should be 
signs associated with his everyday interests. The simple curve 
stands for the path of the sky rocket; the reversed curve for the 
wiggle of a fish; the spiral for a jelly roll. 


The more unconscious the action of the imagination as the idea 
responds to the symbol, the more spontaneous becomes the work, 
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and the more to the child’s liking. His imagination must be at 
work, although acting unconsciously. The perfect toy that leaves 
nothing to the imagination is soon discarded. It is the bundle of 
rags, the make-believe doll, that holds the affections. The advantage 
of drawing over writing as a means of expression becomes greater as 
the association between the concept and the symbol becomes less 
conscious. The child nature is not so different from our own. We 
read a book, or see a play. The characters are but symbols. The 
more unconscious we become of their existence apart from the moving 
concepts the keener is our interest and pleasure. 

We find more advanced pupils ready for the constructive form 
of imagination. Every child has seen a ring and remembers its 
shape. He has definite recollections of how wide a man with arms 
outstretched is. Wespeak of twenty men standing in a ring, holding 
their neighbors’ outstretched hands. From what he already remem- 
bers, he has now a definite idea of the size of the ring formed by these 
men. You tell him of the trees of the Yosemite. They are as large 
as the ring of men, as tall as a church steeple, and the color of some 
familiar trees. The result is an image of a strange tree, and it may 
be expressed by drawing. The success of such an image depends 
upon his remembrance of familiar forms. Such constructive imagi- 
native work has its place after the child has a sufficient fund of mem- 
ories at his command. . 

First imaginative drawings from plants should deal with familiar 
forms. Describe a vegetable. It is shaped like a top, red like the 
flag, has leaves the shape of a hair brush. Other comparisons may 
be made. The image is then drawn and criticised by comparing 
with the familiar forms previously referred to. Finally redraw and 
compare with the subject of the lesson, a beet, in this particular case. 
Previous doubts as to the character of the beet arising from such a 
lesson leads to a closer study of the specimen. After a direct study 
of the subject it may be laid aside and memory drawings made and 
corrected. | 

As the child becomes older and has a growing interest for the 
world further distant than his immediate surroundings, he will take 
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an interest in imagining foreign vegetation. Such work of the con- 
structive imagination could be correlated with geography. Its success 
would depend upon that sufficient fund of memories of familiar 
forms with which foreign forms could be compared to result in a 
definite image. If the specimen was not available, the drawings 
expressing these images might be compared with pictures of the 
subjects of study. 

In memory exercises and in imaginative practice, which is a 
form of memory work, it is unsafe to ask a child to reproduce ideas 
that are the least indistinct in his mind. Alexander Frye, on this 
subject, says: “The attempt to reproduce in any manner, without a 
copy, that which is vague in the mind, develops a habit of hesitancy, 
and as a natural outgrowth, carelessness that no amount of training 
can completely eradicate.” Hence the economy of a close observa- 
tion first, the value of which lies in the definite and correct knowl- 
edge gained. The expression from memory will show the amount 
and the truth of that knowledge. Expressions of an image, the com- 
binations of several memories will serve as a further proof of the 
power of correct perception and retention, also the power to fancy, 
to build the unknown from the known. 

In this connection the extent that the expression by drawing, 
modelling and making may be used as a test of the concept obtained 
by observation, retained by memory and used in the construction of 
an image, depends also upon the manual skill. The subject of train- 
ing of manual skill by a course in plant drawing is extensive in 
itself and might well be considered in another paper. 
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The Relation of the Manual Arts to the 
Curriculum. 


James Parton HANEY. 


HE writer has, in a previous paper,* briefly traced the his- 
Ap torical development of the Manual Arts, reviewing the causes 

which have determined their present form, and the place they 
occupy in the curriculum. Reference was made at the same time to 
difficulties encountered by the supervisor who sought to apply the 
teachings of modern educational philosophy to practical problems of 
school administration. It is the present purpose to consider these diffi- 
culties more in detail, with a view to offering suggestions which is 
hoped may be of service to the teacher anxious to aid in co-ordinat- 
ing the course of study. 

By some it is assumed that the special subjects already occupy 
an impregnable position. The arguments in their favor are many 
and strong, but a superficial examination will show how tenuous 
are the bonds which unite them to the other branches of the curricu- 
lum. In the words of Dr. Andrews, “the new branches have not 
yet been brought into final congruence with the old or with one an- 
other.” 

This absence of blood relationship is very evident. As“ special” 
subjects the Arts appear in printed outlines, and as “special” subjects 
they are dovetailed in between joints of orders of exercise. Indeed, 
the ties which bind them to the other branches are so slight as to 
justify one assured that they are “in the curriculum” in questioning 
whether they rather are not “of” the course than “in” it. 

To those convinced of the value of the contribution of the Arts 
to the needs of the developing child, this specialization is a matter of 
keen regret, its remedy a matter of immediate concern. The con- 


*Year-Book, Igor. 
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stantly expressed hope of their advocates is that “the time is coming 
when handwork will be brought out from obscurity and made an 
organic part of school work.” 


The modern philosophy of education has declared in favor of a 
curriculum determined by the necessities of the developing child. 
Says Dewey :* “The fundamental wealth of knowledge that makes 
up the course of study is, that it may enable the educator to determine 
the environment of the child, and, by indirection, to direct. Its 
primary value, its primary indication is for the teacher, not for the 
child. It says to the teacher: such are the capacities, the fulfilments 
in truth and beauty and behavior, open to these children. See to it 
that, day by day, the conditions are such that their own activities 
move inevitably in this direction, toward such culmination of them- 
selves.” 


In a curriculum conditioned by the developing child, the arts 
would respond, as would his other studies, to his interests, instincts 
and necessities; they would merge in the common stream which 
satisfied in measure his quenchless thirst to know how things are 
made, and how they move and have their being. But it is one thing 
for the supervisor to agree that the special subjects should enter and 
be thus dissolved in the curriculum, and quite a different thing for 
him to alter the organization of the school and its course of study 
along the lines which the application of the theory would make neces- 
sary. The theory itself frowns on large classes and on syllabi, yet 
the conditions under which the teacher works will, in all probability, 
demand both. 


Here yawns the crevasse between theory and practice. It has 
given pause to many an enthusiastic disciple anxious to hasten the 
coming of the perfect school. To one opinion many must come 
before any fundamental change can be effected in the established 
order, and not a few will have a word to say when it is proposed to 
reconstruct this order that, as they conceive it, the arts may be ac- 
commodated. 


* The Child andthe Curriculum. Chicago: Igor. 
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Not last to be considered must be the class teacher. ‘The suc- 
cess of the change—planned never so wisely — depends upon the 
extent to which she is prepared to go in carrying out the scheme 
designed to set her free from the trammels of syllabi. If, when all 
were said and done, she were unready to raise for the special sub- 
jects, standards of worth, were irresponsive to the stimulus they 
offered and ill-prepared to comprehend how, through them, she 
might make her most direct appeal to the child, the arts —that rod 
of power — lacking the magic touch, would blossom in her hands as 
mere recreations or exhibitions of the manual gymnastics of tech- 
nique. 


This question as to how far the class-teacher stands ready to 
develop by herself specific forms of activity, may well concern the 
supervisor, whose experience has brought him face to face with 
instructors not a few, content to leave well enough alone, or frank in 
their disclaimers of manual skill, and in their requests that chapter 
and verse be given them. It were vain to hope to see the curriculum 
reconstructed at behest —the arts established in the light of the per- 
fect comprehension of the class teacher, and maintained by her 
resourceful activity. To time must the supervisor be content to 
leave the accomplishment of such momentous changes, while he 
devotes himself to applying the tenets of his philosophy to the school 
organization as it stands. 


The heritage of an age when knowledge was pursued for it 
own sake, the curriculum, for the most part stands as an associations 
rather than a union of subjects. Round the trinal pillar of the R’s 
are grouped the later additions, including music, nature study and 
the arts. Each of these branches stands more or less apart. Small 
wonder that, amidst so much specialized teaching, the separate sub- 
jects should have come to be looked upon by teachers as ends, not 
means, in education. In the case of the arts, this one-sided philos- 
ophy has caused their minor technical requirements to be exalted. 
Each of the branches has been taught not as an aid to the general 
development of the child, but as an agency for the cultivation of 
some peculiar skill. 
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To those schooled to such practice it is paridoxical to say that 
the prime function of the arts is not to give this special knowledge. 
Yet unless they really exist in the curriculum that girls may become 
‘seamstresses and boys carpenters, their reasons for being must be 
sought in their power to give more than mere sleight of hand. The 
manual dexterity is incidental to the knowledge of processes which is 
gained, is incidental to the realization on the part of the child of his 
own power and of his relation to the world about him. Viewed 
otherwise, the arts might better far be termed “industrial,” not 
“manual,” and the teacher left to school the abecedarian to a trade. 


The manner of their development as separate courses has aided 
to emphasize their isolation. As specialties among other specialties 
they have had given to them certain definite periods of time. These 
have been devoted to exercises which follow, in scholastic phrase, 
“a logical sequence.” With this the child must square. Such se- 
quence considers the difficulties of technical performance and manip- 
ulation. Operations it divides into lessons of appropriate length, and 
each it takes up in highly systematic fashion. In such a system 
curved cut follows straight cut, and band follows seam in foreordained 
precedence. The exercise comes first in consideration, its appropri- 
ateness last. 


Respect for the sequence has been inbred in generations of 
special teachers. It appears in diverse courses, nowhere more 
marked than in the orderly arrangements made by the sloyder faith- 
ful to his own. Through such courses one looks in vain for a hint 
as to where the pupil is to be called upon to plan and do something 
for himself. - Skill is cultivated and discipline is maintained, but 
there is lacking the incentive to that freedom in thought, to that self- 
reliance in action and individuality in expression which is necessary 
to the child who is to be trained to be an active, planning, forceful 
man. Though it is true that there is but a difference in degree be- 
tween the eagerness of the childto do and his eagerness to do that 
which immediately concerns him, such degree, in its breadth, can be 
known only to him who has seen the passionate interest of the youth- 
ful builder making that which he has dreamed out and planned out 
for himself. 
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As a formula for the laying out of a “course” in any special 
branch the logical sequence is of no small convenience. Uncon- 
cerned by the child’s suggestions as to things good to make —things 
which appeal to his instincts and rise from his needs —it leaves the 
supervisor free to plan exercises in advance for a month or a year. 
As a formula it is simple in application, but useless to the teacher 
who would aid in relating the arts to the course of study. It acts 
alike as a segregating force upon the older branches of the curric- 
ulum and upon the arts, and subjects which should work together 
toward a common end it separates into so many distinct courses in 
drawing, construction and design. 


This isolation of the different branches of the course of study has 
long since been realized. Manful attempts have been made to bring 
the separate parts together and to establish friendly relations between 
them. The need has always been for a common center or growth 
point. To the class teacher without such means of reference there 
can be little suggestive in the direction “to correlate and develop the 
course of study.” The cross references she makes in obedience to 
such command are bound to be more or less forced and artificial. 
Her lessons on the arts appear with far-fetched associations — de- 
signs are drawn for textiles never to be woven, and working draw- 
ings are made of desks and tables never to be built. This pretence 
at a relation of the problem to the child’s interests and to his imme- 
diate surroundings deceive him not a whit. The things he designs 
and plans are not to be made, and he knows it. 


The special teacher, feeling the same need of a center of rela- 
tionship, is led at times to turn to her specialty, hoping to make it 
serve the purpose. With a view to fortifying it in its claim, adven- 
titious courses are developed on topics which are made to hinge upon 
the specialty. Thus the shop work instructor elaborates lessons on 
trees and the sewing teacher expatiates upon silk weaving and cotton 
spinning, both indifferent to the fact that the bits of knowledge they 
have to offer form no coherent part of the pupil’s study of nature or 
the world of manufactures. 
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The educational philosophy which would see the child as the 
motive force in the curriculum offers, in place of this necessarily im- 
perfect system of correlation, a definite and co-ordinate scheme of 
work, based on the evolution of the pupil’s mental processes and on 
the development of his mental powers. In this scheme his primitive 
instincts to investigate, to tell, to construct and to examine, are 
caused, while he re-lives in brief the life history of his race, to act as 
centers of crystalization, or better, as start points in the curriculum 
he is to study. Closely revolving as his activities do, about his in- 
stincts, the manual processes of such a course appear at its hub in- 
stead of its periphery. 


The business of the supervisor must be to translate the language 
of this scheme into the class-room vernacular. His success will de- 
pend upon his skill in discerning in the school-room work oppor- 
portunities for the enlistment of the child’s interest, will depend on 
the closeness with which he identifies the arts with the daily round 
of the pupil’s small but ever growing world. Once this identity is 
established, the warm blood of mutual relationship will circulate 
throughout the course—transfused to the arts it establishes their kin- 
ship and assures their place in the curriculum. 


It has been said that all problems in the arts should be presented 
in the light of their technical requirements, and the conditions which 
maintain in the class-room. In the case of certain phases of draw- 
ing, however, the emphasis falls upon but one of these points. 


Object drawing, as a division of free-hand drawing, occupies a 
somewhat anomalous position among the special branches, appearing 
as a technical subject, related on one side to the arts fine and on the 
other to the arts applied. To constructive work and design, free- 
hand drawing bears a relation similar to that borne by syntax to the 
study of English composition. Free-hand drawing is the syntax of 
the manual arts. Like the syntax of speech, it requires, before the 
machinery of expression be properly put into motion, the rehearsal 
of certain lessons, that the pupil may be made familiar with neces- 
sary relationships. Object drawing gives technical knowledge abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the other arts. From its study comes 
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that ease in the recognition of proportion, that sureness of hand and 
keenness of eye, which underlie all constructive manipulation. Its 
principles are best exemplified in work from simple, familiar models 
which the child can handle, can pick up and turn about and observe 
in all of the transformations of foreshortening. 


These technical lessons may at first seem at variance with the 
tenets of the doctrine which has been enunciated, but it must be re- 
membered that as exercises they represent only one side of the work 
in drawing. Once even a modicum of skill is acquired, free-hand 
drawing is at the service of construction and design. It becomes, too, 
a ready agent in the study and illustration of many other branches of 
the curriculum. It is curious how persistently the schools have 
ignored the advantages to be gained from the application of knowl- 
edge gotten at so much cost in time and effort — how persistently 
they have refused to make their drawing of use. Such drawing is 
but a mode, not an end. Short-sighted is the policy which refuses so 
to cultivate it, not for the sake of making pictures, but for the im- 
pression of facts on the mental tablets of those pupils who are eye- 
minded. 


In the case of the little child the use of drawing as a form of 
expression is instinctive. Abundant opportunity should therefore be 
given to him to exercise this faculty, as through it he may be carried 
still further into the world of observation. It must be borne in mind 
that the illustrative drawings are not to be considered in the light of 
artistic productions. Artistic emphasis should not be placed upon 
them. ‘They represent attempts at visualization, they are the tell tales 
of the mental image. When it is faint they are nebulous, when it 
is confused they are chaotic. The drawings reflect exactly the depth 
of the impression made by the teaching which preceded them. Illus- 
trations should be demanded of the child both as a means of putting 
into direct use his technical knowledge of form and proportion and 
as a means of testing the success of other lessons which his vocabu- 
lary is too scant to allow him to repeat in words. 


The topics for illustration which relate to other lessons of the 
day, appear in connection with the “morning talk” of the primary 
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class, in the poems, myths, folk lore tales and stories of primitive 
peoples in the study of nature—plants, animals and natural phenom- 
ena—and in the occupations, games and holidays connected with 
individual experiences. Interest too, is always to be elicited in the 
glorious procession of the seasons; this pageant should call for illus- 
tration in all its varied phases. Elementary lessons in history and 
geography may well be associated with much work in illustration, 
while in addition to these subjects the child is called upon throughout 
the higher grades, to remember in his nature study, physiology, 
biology, and zoélogy, a great host of facts dealing with shapes and 
appearances. Drawing should be made the key of his mnemonic 
system. 

Design occupies an intermediate place between object drawing 
and construction. It is the link which seems to connect them. Its 
successful practice depends upon a knowledge of good drawing, and 
in turn it is essential to the development of well constructed forms. 


It has been repeatedly said that the great object sought through 
design is to give that precious possession—Taste. Nowhere does a 
lack of this critical faculty reveal itself more quickly than in the 
decorative forms evolved by those ignorant of what goes to make for 
balance, rhythm and harmony. 

The laws taught by design are the laws of beauty, and the love 
inspired is the love of beauty. Design teaches too the relation of 
material to purpose, teaches how refinement may be secured through 
proportion and how far enrichment aids construction. 

Design has to do with attributes. It appears as “applied pat- 
terns,” or as “structural modifications.” It is an essence knowledge 
for use, and only directly serves its purpose when in use. The 
striking characteristic of elementary school-design in the past is, that 
it has never been really applied, never has been actually put to use. 
For years it existed as a theoretical, not a practical study. Many, 
even today, would so practice it, careless or ignorant of the fact that 
such practice serves to divorce it from the real work of the school- 
room. The things planned are not made or used. Design so pre- 
sented is but an abstraction —an art taught for art’s sake. 
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The co-ordination of design with the other branches of the cur- 
riculum instantly transfers it from its isolated position. Each prob- 
lem offered in the primary and intermediate grades should, therefore, 
be concerned with some form of use. It may be urged that such 
forms are difficult to find. ‘To this the answer must be, that it is the 
business of the supervisor to meet this very difficulty. Good forms 
there are, closely related with the interests of the school and home. 
The suggestions of the grade teachers along these lines will be found 
invaluable. So far as possible, each class-teacher should determine 
the objects which her class makes. ‘Thus the practice in every class- 
room may be made individual, and each class-teacher brought to look 
upon the work as her own in plan and application. 

In the primary grades many exercises will be found related to 
school-room needs, and to the child’s interests without the school 
walls. * 

In the grammar grades the list may be extended, as additional 
materials are offered in which the child may work.t ‘The applica- 
tion of the principles of design may even be carried into the arrange- 
ment of the written work of the pupils. This has been already done 
with a success which 1s suggestive. { 

Pursuing the idea of the school-room and its needs some instruc- 
tors have found themselves in a position to offer, as the work of the 
term, the actual decoration of a room in the school building. In the 
development of this plan the children have made stencils for the 
frieze, a pattern for the book case curtain, constructive designs for 
various brackets, and have worked out, besides, schemes of color for 
the walls and ceiling. In the hands of an ingenious and resourceful 
instructor this plan, where possible, permits of no small extension. 


* Primary—Forms for decoration: Hnvelopes; picture frames; booklets; Christmas and New 
Year cards; cornucopias; valentines; weather records; book marks; match strikes; match, pen- 
cil, button and candy boxes; calendar mounts; stamp books; blotter covers; copy book covers; 
needle books; portfolios, etc. 

{ Grammar—Forms for Applied Designs: Posters; class mottoes; picture frames; note book 
covers; programs, books for mounting pictures for study; essay and composition covers; tail 
pieces and initial letters; menus; invitation cards; book plates, etc. 

Note. For constructed forms which may be decorated, see foot-note under grammar construc- 
tive work. 

} Parsons—Some phases of art instructionin primary schools.—Primary education, Oct. rgor. 
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It will, however, fall to the lot of most teachers only to have 
open to them exercises directly related to the constructive work of 
the grades. She who would be successful must bear in mind the 
cardinal fact that all design is primarily imitative. We speak of 
original designs. ‘There are none. All invention is recombination. 
The wildest flights of ’art Nouveau are but rearrangements of forms 
which have gone before. Failure to present a wealth of good exam- 
ples means failure to secure the most individual work. The fewer 
the suggestions the more stereotyped the class exercises. Success 
in teaching design may be said to be almost in direct ratio to the 
number of stimulating examples of good work placed by the super- 
visor before the grade teacher, and by the latter before the child. 
The single example leads to copy, multiple forms lead to genuine ex- 
hibitions of individuality, and individuality, within the bounds set by 
taste, is the aim in the teaching of design. 


We now turn to the last subject to be considered — Construc- 
tion — and must undertake the search for the possible sources of rela- 
tionship between the forms which the child may make and his life in 
school. 


The work in construction responds —as does that of design —to 
a primary instinct on the part of the child. He likes to decorate, he 
has a passion to make things. Construction takes advantage of this. 
Its prime function is to give him muscular co-ordination and control ; 
to school him to be dexterous, not gauche; right, not left handed. It 
seeks for precision, not automatism ; for thought and self-expression, 
not mere obedience to direction and uniformity. There is a sub- 
jective side to all constructive work. Except in the few practice 
models, made that the fingers may learn to know the tool, the con- 
structive exercise should bear upon its face the mark of its maker in 
_the form of original thought in structure or design. 


It is through construction that the child may best be introduced 
to the work-a-day world which surrounds him. The constructive 
field is enormous in extent, it matters little where the child enters it. 
He may pursue the primitive occupations which were the arts at the 
dawn of civilization — may follow man in his rise through the ages, 
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or turn at once to some center of interest in the school-room, or to the 
ties which bind the school to the home. He may build toys that spin 
and kites that fly, or seek abroad machines of world-wide use, that 
he may reproduce them in miniature. Whether he makes some one 
thing or another, depends on the closeness of the relation of that 
thing to his school-room studies. He cannot, however, examine 
things to see how they are built, cannot plan forms to be made — and 
make them — without gaining a point of view of lasting profit to him- 
self —the constructive point of view. 


Each problem offered, should permit the introduction of the indi- 
vidual element. Given this, the value of the problem will depend 
upon the number of points at which it touches the interests of the 
child and the number and variety of operations involved. It must be 
remembered that it is not the perfection of the operation which is 
sought, but the self-directed activity expressing itself along some new 
line. No mechanism, no repetitions for impeccable technique — no 
Construction for Construction’s sake. This must particularly be 
borne in mind in occupations like weaving, braiding, sewing, em- 
broidery, crocheting and basketry, in all of which the muscular co- 
ordinations are simple, the developmental value of the exercises, 
limited, and the temptation to exploit production and technique — 
great. 


The materials in which the constructive work is to be done 
should be those which offer the widest scope for the display of orig- 
inality. Cardboard, wood and clay head the list in their adaptability, 
while sewing, and general work in textiles, in paper, raflia, cord, 
yarn, leather, cane and iron tape offer easily-handled equipments. 
The nature of the material is not of supreme POMEL, the moving 
question is as to the manner of its use. 


Many of the models which will suggest themselves cannot be 
made of any one material, but require others with which they may be 
lined or covered, finished or decorated. Exercises of this nature 
are of peculiar value, in that they necessitate the acquisition of 
various forms of manipulative skill. They may be introduced from 
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the lowest grade* where the little child binds his tiny broom together, 
to the highest, where the pupil plans, makes, covers and decorates 
some elaborate portfolio, or is initiated into the mysteries of book- 
binding. 

Of each thing made one should be able to answer yes to the 
question — Is it opportune? Once this necessity is made plain to the 
resourceful teacher, the road to success opens before her. Though 
in a primary class, and given a course of study which did little more 
than tolerate the arts, she will find them willing allies in her class- 
work, ready at every turn with their suggestions as to how the child 
may be schooled to self-activity. Isa holiday imminent and would 
she point an altruistic lesson, let a gift be made, a valentine, a Christ- 
mas card for the best beloved ; does the nature lesson tell of the plant 
baby, let little paper boxes be fashioned to serve as flower-pots for 
seedlings ; is the school to give some entertainment, programs will be 
needed — each to be stitched and decorated, or do the stamp bank- 
books show signs of anxious thumbing, envelopes neatly pasted will 
protect them. Pictures for study may be mounted, weather records 
bound and covered — but why go on? the list to be completed would 
‘ have to reflect every aspect of the school, for to one with the con- 
structive point of view every aspect suggests something good to 
make, and of the forms suggested one asks but the questions, Are 
they vital? Are they technically serviceable? Are they opportune? 


In the higher grades the model should give the opportunity for 
the development of aesthetic taste—it should permit modification 
along the lines of structural design, and should offer surfaces which 
may with propriety be decorated. The working drawing should play 


* Toy furniture in wire with raffia seats, or upholstered with textiles; other forms as bureaus, 
refrigerators, etc., with fittings of brass headed nails. Toy brushes of feathers, scrub brushes of 
rope ravelings and brooms of mohair. 

Toy farmer’s tools (rakes, forks, ladders, etc.) of splints and wire. Pans, graters and wash- 
boards of tin. Baskets with wooden bases and woven in raffia on wire. 

Toy carts, street and bootblack stands of diverse shapes and diverse fittings. 

+ Puzzle maps pasted on thin wood and cut out with fret saw. Games, with their paper fields 
mounted on wood and their men or counters whittled. Note books, card cases, music rolls, photo- 
graph and picture frames, calendar mounts, etc., bound in leatherette. Boxes, handkerchief 
cases and work baskets, lined with gingham. Scissors, spool, key, letter and other racks of wood 
with bent iron fittings. Passepartout picture frames, vivaria and aquaria of glass and wood. 
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an important part in the construction of these models. The little 
child’s eagerness to get to work precludes the possibility of his mak- 
ing a plan in advance. Such requirement would exhaust both his 
patience and his interest. But the older pupil should be taught to 
use his mechanical drawing to definite ends in connection with his 
construction and design. The forms drawn should be of things he 
can and is to make, not bolts, pulleys and gears, foreign to his in- 
terests and to those of the school. 

The essentials of methods in construction are concerned with 
the motive and technique. ‘Throughout the grades the teacher has 
two duties: First, to make sure that the child knows exactly what to 
do and why he does it; second, to see that he knows how to perform 
the required operation. He is never to work blindly from dictation, 
never to be led hoodwinked through labyrinths of technical manipu- 
lation. Rather, after instruction, let him experiment at the cost of 
some extra material, than hobble him so that he limps, a mere slave 
of mandates, through exercises which should call upon him for self- 
made device and clever expedient. He should be urged to employ 
his new-gained skill in divers ways, particularly in work at home, 
and hearty commendation should greet the products of his craft, 
whether displayed in toy, or gift, or working model. 

That the pupil be made aware of the reasons for every step, he 
himself may be required to offer suggestions as to the method of pro- 
cedure. He should, if possible, dissect a completed example of the 
model to be made, that its construction be laid bare, and should then 
be led by questions to determine the steps necessary for its duplica- 
tion. 

That technique may be mastered—the pupil apprised as to the 
manner of performing each operation—it will be at times necessary 
to permit him to practice on some simple and unmodified form. The 
steps once made known however, the child should as in a lesson in 
design—be given a number of good examples of possible modifica- 
tions that he may see the standards at which he is to aim. In the 
higher grades the process indicated may be shortened by having the 
pupil, before he begins his working drawing of the modified form, 
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carefully study the construction of the given model with particular 
attention to the possibilities in the way of structural and applied 
design. * 


Lack of space forbids enumeration of the numberless forms 
which may be made. A few of those in the most available materials 
which offer are noted in illustration of the foregoing suggestions. f 


In the primary grades, besides the forms to be made in connec- 
tion with school room needs and lessons on the seasons, holidays, 
etc., many opportunities may be found for construction in connection 
with the child’s lessons on typical occupations, on the lives of primi- 
tive peoples, and on lessons touching his interests in the home. 
Jackman indeed would confine the constructive exercises to the latter 
centre in opposition to the course of study founded on the culture 


* Explanation of Plates: : 

Plate I. Forms in cardboard, illustrating a number of blank or type models followed by pos- 
sible modifications. The lower half of the sheet shows models to which designs have been applied. 

Plate II. Forms in wood, illustrating as in Plate I a number of unmodified models, each fol- 
lowed by one or more sketches of the same model with changes in structural design. Onthe lower 
half of the sheet the modified forms appear, decorated with applied designs. 


} Primary: Constructed forms. 

In connection with schoolroom interests: 

In Paper (suggested by class-room needs): Booklets, blotter covers, book marks, picture 
mounts, badges, calendars, decorations for Christmas tree (chains, lanterns, cornucopias, hang- 
ing baskets, etc). 

Note. Many of them may, with propriety, be decorated. See foot-note under Primary Design. 

In connection with lessons on occupations, etc.: Tent, house, sailboat, canoe, snow shoe, wind- 
mill, barn, chicken coop, boat, pail, car, wagon. cart, ladder, rake, basket, bridge, wheelbarrow, 
push cart, trolley car, news stand, bootblack stand, lighthouse, church, etc. 

Note. Inthe earliest years a great variety of tools may be represented by free cutting: Shovel, 
hatchet, chopping knife, hammer, rake, saw, plane, etc. 

In Raffia or Cane: Desk mat, book mark, catchall, waste basket, etc. 

In Clay: Typical solids, animal forms, geographical forms (divisions of land), illustrations of 
the shelter, furniture, utensils, etc., of primitive peoples. 

In Worsted or Cord: Weaving on loom, mats, blankets, etc., in connection with studies of prim- 
itive peoples. 

Forms suggested by home interests and by games and plays: 

In Paper: Table, chair, sofa, cradle, rocker, bureau, couch, wall bracket, clock, sled, picture 
frame, pin wheel, hanging basket, market basket, flags, etc. 

In Raffia or Cane: Baskets, toy furniture, shopping bag, doll’s hammock, doll, doll’s hat, 
chain, rattle, napkin ring, table mat, etc. 

In Cord: Whistle chain, horse reins, hammock, work bag, whip, curtain, shopping bag, etc. 

In Worsted: Weaving on loom textiles for doll’s garments— hoods, dresses, etc. 

In Textiles: Pin ball, needle book, doily, cushion cover, work bag, sails for boat, marble bag, 
base ball, etc. 

In Clay: Vegetable, fruit and other familiar forms, pottery forms, etc. 
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epoch theory which he avers “ignores too much the value of the 
immediate setting of the children’s lives.” * 

In the higher grades the schools’ necessities give rise to many 
demands for constructed forms,t and the child’s social interests } 
and his concern in the world of machinery § add to the lengthy list. 
Many of these models may with propriety be decorated with applied 
designs. | 


* JACKMAN: Educational Review, February. 189y. 


+Grammar. Forms of Construction: 

School Appliances and Apparatus. 

In Wood. General class-room use: Bulletin board, model stand, back for blotter pad, book 

’ sticks, pointer, blackboard ruler, blackboard triangles and dividers, parallel rulers, multiplex or 

‘staff’? ruler, desk easel, room sign, sand tray, penciland pen boxes, box for rulers, files, etc. In 
connection with the study of Mathematics: Straight edge and ruler, T square, try square, drawing 
board, triangles, parallel ruler, etc. With the study of Light: Color top, color wheel, hinged 
mirrors to illustrate reflections, blue print frames, negative stand or rack, etc. With the study of 
Electricity: Pith ball and stand, frictional apparatus, etc. With the study of Botany: Plant press, 
fern case, root cage, fern box, window box, lattice for vines, jardiniere stand, flower sticks, etc. 
With the study of Zodlogy: Butterfly press, butterfly and insect case, pinning block, insect breed- 
ing cage, collector’s case or box, cabinet, butterfly net, frame and stick, etc. With the study of 
Mineralogy: Boxes and cabinets for minerals. 

In Bent Iron: Pen rack, pen tray, ink stand, paper holder, flower pot stand, brackets for 
shelves, hanging signs, etc., letter files. 

In Leather: Pen wiper, portfolio, calendar mount, blotter corners, note book cover, book mark, 
desk mat, book strap, etc. 

In Clay: Geographical and historical maps. 


t Forms suggested by Home Interests and by Games and Plays: 

In Wood: Flower stick, flower pot rest, bird perch, foot stool, knife box, blacking box, work 
box, desk, medicine case, ironing board, bread board, knife board, Christmas tree stand, towel 
rack, coat hanger, kite, etc. 

In Bent Iron: Hasel, picture frame, lantern, hanging lamp, candle stick, candelabra, iron 
stand, soap dish, flower pot holder, flower pot rest, etc. 

In Leather: Whisk broom holder, key board, pocketbook, purse, card case, portfolio, match 
strike, napkin ring, pipe rack, table mat, belt, music roll, strap, needle book. 

In Clay: Pottery forms. 


§Implements of typical industries: Loom, plow, harrow, churn, etc. Simple machines: 
Windlass, water wheel, balance, crane, derrick, etc. 


|| Forms suitable for applied designs: 

In Wood: Match boxes, brackets, ink stands, book racks, picture frames, mirror backs, glove, 
jewel, spool and color boxes, paper knives, envelope and paper holders, clock cases, thermometer 
mounts, pipe racks, cup racks, blotter backs, tabourettes, whisk broom holder, watch holders, 
calendar frames, bulletin boards, letter racks, hall and room signs, stamp box, card box, key 
board, etc. f 

In textiles or cardboard covered with textiles (models suggested for Girls’ classes in connection 
with lessons in Sewing and Embroidery): Book bag, doily, pin ball, handkerchief case, pencil 
case, pin cushion cover, work box, table mat, whisk broom holder, bureau scarf, table cover, sofa 
cushion, waste basket, collar box, tray cloth, glove box, head rest, photograph holder, needle book, 
portfolio, etc. 

In Leather: Practically all of the forms noted in connection with the school and home may 
with propriety have designs applied to them. 
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A. W. Richards* offers as a center for the workshop lessons, 
elementary problems in mechanics, to be illustrated by simple mach- 
ines, while Dr. Hallt urges that the constructive work of the High 
school student be largely made to turn upon his work in physics. 

From the foregoing discussion it will be understood that direc- 
_ tions cannot be offered as exact exercises, the making of which will 
serve to co-ordinate the course of study. Each supervisor and 
teacher must solve the problem individually in manner determined 
by the general curriculum, the local conditions which make for the 
peculiar life of any school system and the freedom or elasticity which 
exists in the school course, and the materials and equipment at hand. 

It is still a far call to the day when each school-room will have 
in it the appurtenances and equipment necessary to carry out in actual 
construction all the forms which the course of study may suggest, yet 
no farther than to the day which is to see the course of study itself 
developed upon a plan which has the child’s activities at its found- 
ation. ‘That the day is coming, few who are watching the trend of 
educational thought can doubt. When it finally dawns its light will fall 
upon a metamorphosed school — one in which the shop, as a separate 
institution, will have disappeared, its work having become part of 


that of the class-room itself. 

Meanwhile each teacher can aid toward the making of a simpler, 
more co-orinate and more rational course of study— can aid in the 
identificatidn of the child’s life and instincts with his education. Nor 
should theodemand for unwearying patience and untiring effort dis- 
suade her. Effort required of the little child makes for his develop- 
ment; it, too, will make for the development of the teacher. The 
trouble in doing anything or building anything is what makes that 
thing most precious. 

It is one thing to have a philosophy of education to which as 
teachers we can agree; it is quite another thing to forge by that creed 
a tool which will be of service in the erection of the temple not made 
with hands. If our philosophy is to be worth anything to us, it can 
only be so when it is in use. It should be the basis of our practice 
as of our thought — this, despite the head-shakings of those who aver 
that man puts into his philosophy only that which he cannot put into 
his life. 


* The Thought Side of Manual Training: Manual Training Magazine, June, 1902. 
t Some Criticisms of High School Physics: Manual Training Magazine, July, 1goz. 
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